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VERSLADE PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL, near Rugby.—The Rev. G. F. WRIGHT, M.A., late 

Fellow of C. C. C., Cambridge, and formerly Assistant-Master at Wellington 

College and Shrewsbury School, PREPAKES BOYS for the Classicai or 
Modern Sides of the Public Schools. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.— WARBERRY 


HOUSE, Bishopsdown Park (restored since the fire of April last). 
—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOULS and UNIVERSITIES. 
under the Rev. T. R. R, STEBBING, M.A., sometime Fellow and Tutor of 
Worcester College, Oxford, First and Second Class Classics, First Class in 
Law and Modern History. Fees from 150 to 200 Guineas. 








GENTLEMAN in the Highest Class of 


one of the First London Art Schools is desirous of TEACHING 
DRAWING to PRIVATE PUPILS, or would give Lessons in a Ladies’ 
School.—Address, W. H. M., 38, St. George’s-road, S.W. 


ve" 7 % 
V OOLWICH.—A COUNTRY RECTOR, 
a WRANGLER and FORMER FELLOW, has a VACANCY for a 
COMPANION-PUPIL to Share the Studies of another Youth preparing for 
the above, having recently passed one into the R.M. Academy. Inclusive 
terms. Highest Military and other References.—X. Y. Z., **Academy ” Office, 
52, Carey-street, W.C. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL. — EXAMINA- 


o TION for SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, Classical or Modern, value from 
£67 a-vear. on July 27th. Age under 15.—Apply to the Rev. T. B. Rowe, 
M.A., Head-Master. 





oa r - = 

LL CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 
—CIVIL SERVICE INSTITUTE, 110, Cannon-street, City.—PRE- 
TARATION for APPOINTMENTs, Higher and Lower Divisions ; also 
Tndian Civil ; Student Interpreters, Woolw and Sandhurst, Country 
Candidates prepared by CorresponZence.—Stamp for terms, Dr. KLEIN, 
M.A., Author of the ** Student's Manual of English Constitutional History,” 
a 4s. 6d., post-free. Nine out of cach ten of Dr. Kicin’s pupils have 








UMMER QUARTERS, SCOTLAND.— 
FURNISHED, Self-contained HOUSE of Nine Apartments in Rural 
district, with convenient railway station, near FRITH of CLYDE. JULY 
and AUGUST. Rent £15 per month to a suitable tenant without children. 


Tv 7 x a] Tv 
NITED WESTMINSTER (ENDOWED) 

SCHOOLS.—Subject to the provisions of the Scheme, the Governors 
will, on MONDAY, JULY 3RD, proceed to the ELECTION of a HEAD- 
MASTER for the Emanuel (Boarding) School, for 300 Boys, situate on 
Wandsworth-common, near Clapham Junction. He must be a Graduate of 
a British University, and his age must not exceed 36. Fixed stipend £150 a- 
year, and capitation fee of 30s., together with unfurnished house, coals, and 
gas. For three years the Governors will guarantee payment at the rate of 
£359 a-vear in respect of capitation fees. The SCHOOL will be OPENED 
in JANUARY NEXT, when the daties will commence. 

For further particulars (printed) apply to the undersigned, to whom ap- 
plications must be sent on or before 19TH JUNE. 


C. SPENCER SMITH, Clerk. 





Office—Palace-street, Victoria-street, 3.W. 





r r 
T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL, ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E.—The Winter 
Session commences on October 1, and the Summer on May |. Students can 
enter at either Session. Two open entrance Science Scholarships of £100 
and £60 for Ist Year’s Students are awarded in October. In addition to 
ordinary prizes amounting to £209, the following Scholarships, Medals, &c., 
are given, viz.:—The ** William Tite” Scholarship, £39; College Scholarship, 
40 Guineas a-year for two years ; ‘* Musgrove” Scholarship, of same value; 
** Solly” Medal and Prize; ** Cheselden” Medal; ** Mead” Medal; Treasurer's 
Gold Medal; “*Grainger” Prize, &c. Special Classes tor Matriculation, 
Preliminary Scientific, and Ist M.B. of University of London, and Private 
Classes for other Examinations. There are numerous Hospital appointments 
open to Students without charge. For prospectus and particulars apply to 
Dr. GILLESPIE, Secretary. 





” al x _ wy Al nr ° ‘ e 

CERTIFICATED STUDENT in Classical 
Honours of Girton College, who is Classical Mistress in the North 
London Collegiate School for Girls, wishes to take PRIVATE PUPILS, 
Girls, Boys, or Lady Students, or Classes in Schools, in Classics. 
are kindly permitted to Miss Buss, the North London Collegiate School for 
Girls, Sandall-road, Camden-road, N.W., and to Miss Davies, 17, Cunning- 
ham-place, N.W.—Address, Miss AITKEN, 59, Hilidrop-crescent, Camden- 

road, N. 


References 
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ANTIQUITIES, PICTURES, AND SCULPTURE 
OPEN FREE, from }1 to 5, on TUESDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, 
THURSDAYS, and SATURDAYS in JUNE, JULY, and AUGUST. 
Cards for Private Days and for Students to be obtained of the CURATOR, 
at the Museum, 


JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 


13, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 








, x ‘ t & Pld bh ta ° 
RUNDEL SOCIETY. — Chromo-litho- 
graphs from Works of the Old Masters, representing in their proper 
colours various Frescoes by Giotto, Fra Angelica, Pe rugino, Michael 
Angeio, Kaphael, and other italian Vainters, and Pictures by Van Eyck, 
Memling, Aibert Diirer, Holbein, &c., are Suid to the Public, as well as to 
Members, at prices varying from 10s. to 48s. Priced Lists of all the Publi- 
cations of the Society, with particulars of Membership, will be sent post- 
free on application at 24, Uld Bond-strect, London, W 
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. HE LION at HOME,’ by ROSA 
BONHEUR.—This splendid chef-u’ouvre, the latest produe- 

tion of this cciebrated Artist, also the Complete Engraved Works of Kosa 

Bonheur, NOW ON EXHIBITION at L. H. LEFEVRE’S GALLEKY, la, 

KING STREET, ST. JAMES’s,8.W. Admission, One Shilling. 10 to 6. 





. ~ r 
GH EPHERD BROS.’ SPRING EXHIBI- 
TION of High-class PICTUKES includes a chef-d’a@uvre by Sir 
JOUN GILBERT, i.A., **CHARGE of PRINCE RUPERT at NASEBY,” 
together with important Works by Royal Academiciaus aud other leading 
Artists.—27, KING SIREET, ST. JAME»’s, 58.W 


7 AYTOIAT y ba 1 
HE “ EVENING HYMN,” by GEORGE 
MASON, A.Lt.A.—M, WALTNER’S Fine ETCHING of this remark- 
able Picture is now cor vted, and can be SE at the Publishers’, P. & D. 
COLNAGHL & CO., 13 and 14, PALL MALL EAST. . 


AINTING from NATURE.—Mr. J. Ww. 

BUXION KNIGHT (Palace Chambers, 9, Bridxe-street, West- 

minster) is prepared to take a STUDENT on his SUMMER SKETCHING 
TUUR. 
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NDER the immediate Patronage of her 
Grace the DUCHESS of WELLINGTON.—MR. OBERTHUR'S 
MATINEE MUSICALE, at the MAKLBUORKOUGH ROOMS, REGENT 
STKLET, on TUESDAY, JUNE 6,—Tickets, 10s, 6d. and 5s., at Mr 
Austin’s Office, St. James's Hall ; Messrs, schott & Co., Kegent-street ; or of 
&. Obertutir, 14, Talbot-road, Westbourne-park, W. 


O NEWSPAPER EDITORS. — For 
SALE, a SERIAL STORY, by the Author of others which have 


appeared in the Provincial Press.—Apply, stating terms, M. H. D,, Korest- 
road, Aberdeen, N.B. , . — 


(pERMAN and FRENCH TRANSLA- 


TION, Literary, Scientific, and Legal, carefully and accurately per- 
formed.—W. H. Brown, B.A, (Lond, Univ.), 30, Denbigh-place, 8.W. 








O LEARNED SOCIETIES, &e.—TO be 
LET, the UPPER PART of a HOUSE (Five Floors and Basement) in 

PICCADILLY, opposite Burlington House. Large Kooms —Apply to Mr. 

TOOVEY, 177, Piccadilly. . 


SIXTY THOUSAND GOOD BOUKS—MUST BE SOLD. 


> a rl ~ Te 
O BOOKBUYERS, LIBRARIANS, and 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES.—JOEL ROWSELL, King William-street, 
Strand, W.C., having Sold the Lease of his House, nas determined to retire 
(after forty years of hard work), avd the whole of his Valuable STOCK, 
which inc'udes Works in all Classes of Literature, will be SOLD at a great 
reduction in price. So large a number of Books is seldom offered, Cata- 
logues may be had on receipt of one stamp. No cards. 
The Stock and Business would be Sold if any acceptable offer were made 





Address P, Q. R., ACADEMY Office, 52, Carey-street, W.C. 


for it.—JOEL KOWSELL, 9, King William-strect, Strand, W.C, 





QUHESTER MUSICAL 


JUNE 7, 8, and 9, 1882. 





FESTIVAL, 


PATRONS: 

H.R.U. the PRINCE of WALES, K.G., Earl of Chester. 

H.R.H, the PRINCESS of WALES, Countess of Chester. 

H.R.H, the DUKE of EDINBURGH, K.G, 

H.1, and R.H. the DUCHESS of EDINBURGH, 
Principal artists : Madame Marie Roze, Miss Mary Davies, Miss Annie 
Marriott, Mesdames Patey and Mudie-Bolingbroke ; Mr. Maas. Messrs. 
Henry Guy, F. King, and R. Hilton. Band and Chorus of 259 performers, 
Leader, Herr Strauss. Conductor, Mr. J. C. Bridge, M.A., Mus.Bac., 
Organist of the Cathedral. 
Wednesday Morning, in the Cathedral, at 11,39, Mendelssohn's “ Elijah.” 
Wednesday Evening, in the Music Hall, Handel's “ Acis and Galatea,’’ &c. 
Thursday Morning and Afternoon, Spohr’s “ Last Judgment” and Sulli- 
van’s “* Prodigal Son.” Thursday Evening, Dr. J. F. Bridge’s “‘ Boadicea,” 


&e. 

Friday Morning and Afternoon, Haydn's “Creation” and Bennett's 
** Woman of Samaria.” Friday Evening, Ballad Cuncert, 

Subscriptions to the Festival (including the Concerts), £2 12s, 6d, and 
£1 9s. 6d. for the Series ; or Single Tickets, £1 and | \s, 6d, daily, 

Full programmes, with particulars, can be obtained from the HON. 
SECRETARY, The Precentory, Chester. 





ReYAL ACADEMY of ARTS. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the PRESIDENT and COUNCIL 
will proceed to ELECT, on TUESDAY, June 13TH, ONE TURNER 
ANNUITANT and ONE COOKE ANNUITANT, 

Applicants for the Turner Annuity, which is of the value of £59, must be 
Artists of repute in need of aid through the unavoidable failure of profes- 
sional employment or other causes. Applicants for the Cooke Annuity, 
which is of the value of £3), must be Painters in Oil or Water-Colours, not 
less than sixty years of age, and in distress from age, sickness, or some 
other cause, 

Forms of Application can be obtained by letter addressed to the Secretary, 
Royal Academy of Arts, Piccadilly, W. They must be filled in and re- 
turned on or before SATURDAY, JuNE 10TH 

FreED, A. EATON, Secretary. 


(ore ORATION of LIVERPOOL. 





AUTUMN EXHIBITION OF PICTURES IN OIL 


COLOURS, 1882. 


AND WATER- 


NOTICE TO EXHIBITORS, 

The above Exhibition will OPEN in the WALKER ART GALLERY, on 
MONDAY, September 4TH. The dates for receiving Pictures are from 
the Ist te the 12th August, both inclusive. 

Forms, Cards of Particulars, and all information may be obtained on 
application to Mr. CH\KLES DYALL, Curator, Walker Art Gallery, Liver- 
pool, to whom all Works of Art intended for exhibition should bo 
addressed, 

London Agent—Mr. JAMES BOURLET, 17, Nassau-street, Middlesex 
Hospital. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


JOSEPH RAYNER, Town Clerk, Honorary Secretary. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS, 


See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for JUNE. 
Postage free on application. 
CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CHEAP BOOK LIST for JUNE, 


Postage free on application. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Lamrrgp), 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY MESSENGERS call to deliver 
Books at the Residences of Subscribers in Bayswater, 
Belgravia, Chelsea, Clapham, Kensington, Hampstead, 
Highgate, Regent’s Park, and every other part of London, 
on a plan which has given general satisfaction for many 
years. 

SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 

Thousands of Families in London and the Suburbs 
already subscribe to this Department of MUDIE'’S 
SELECT LIBRARY, and obtain a constant sucecssion 
of the Best New Books as they appear. 

Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Liitzp), 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET. 





City Orrice—2, King Street, Cuearsipz, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A NEW SERIAL STORY, entitled 
“UNSPOTTED FROM THE WORLD, 
by Mrs. G. W. GODFREY, Author of 
“The Beautiful Miss Roche; &e., was com- 
menced in the JUNE Number of 
THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Now ready, at all Newsagents’ and Railway Bookstalls, 
price ls, 





ew ready, ob all Latearien, in 2 vols., demy 9ve, 283. 
FOURTH EDITION OF 
MR. SERJEANT BALLANTINE’S 


EXPERIENCES of a BARRISTER’S LIFE. 


“The work teems with innumerable anecdotes of most laughter-moving 
sort; there is not « dull page to be found in either volume.” 
Daily Telegraph. 

“Fall of goed stories and graphic yet friendly sketches of many well- 
known people ; well writtca aud very catertaining.”—Vanity Fair. 


7 . 
EAU de NIL: a Nile Diary. 
By E. C. HOPE-EDWARDES. 
Now ready, in 1 vol., large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“* au de Nil’ is, without exception, the most amusing work on Egypt 
we have seen for a long while; it is thoroughly readable from beginning to 
end, and gives one a remarkably good idea of Egypt as it is to-day.” 

Morning Post. 


Ready immediately. 
RECORDS of LATER DAYS. 
By FRANCES ANN KEMBLE. 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo, 32s, 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
IN a CATHEDRAL CITY. 
sy BERTHA THOMAS, 
Author of * The Violin Player,” &c. 
In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 





[Now ready, 


A PRODIGAL’S PROGRESS. 
By FRANK BARRETT, 


Author of ‘‘ Lieutenant Barnabas,” &c, 





In 3 vols., crown 8yo. 

“Unforced familiarity with habits and customs that have well-nigh 
departed from among us is the great charm of the book. The plot is. mores 
over, skilfully evolved ; the characters are excellently drawn.” . 

Daily Telegraph. 


CORBIE’S POOL. 
By SUSAN MORLEY, 
Author of “ Aileen Ferrers,” &c. 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


“* Corbie’s Pool’ is an excellent novel, and deserves to be sharply marked 
out from the majority of its kindred. The picture of Alice Brandon, the 
frank, clever, unconventional daughter of a rich ironmaster, is admirably 
drawn, and it is with grateful relief that one turns from the edious lovers 
the coarse love-emaking, the unwomanly confessions which are the plague 
of modern novels, to recognise once more in a contemporary story the 
qualities of mingled delicacy and strength which belong to our best literary 
tracitions."—Pali Mall Gazette. ‘ 


THE PET of the CONSULATE. 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
“ The best thing in the book is a really vivid and brilliant description of 
the last great eruption of Vesuvius—an episode really worth reading,” 
Graphic. 


NEW ADDITION 'TO “ BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE 
NOVELS.” 
Now ready, at all Booksellers’, price 6s, 
KITH and KIN. 
By Miss FOTHERGILL, 
Author of ‘f Probation,” &c. 


New and Cheaper Edition. In 1 vol., crown 8yo, 6s. 


** Miss Fothergill’s previous fictions, ‘ The First Violin’ and * Probation 


were noticeably clever and interest ng books, and were characterised 
throughout by a very refreshing individuality of treatment, but there was 
ittle in them to lead us to expect that their author would produce such im. 
pressive and powerful work as is found in * Kich and Kin. "—Spectator 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 


8, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


(3° THE CHEAPEST COMPLETE 
SHAKSPERE EVER PUBLISHED. 





PEOPLE’S EDITION 


OF 


pe | 


LEOPOLD 
OHAKOPERE. 


Complete in 10 Sixpenny Parts, 


Part I. Reapy JuNE 26. 


*.% Prospectuses at all Booksellers’, or 
post-free on application to the Publishers, 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, & CO., 
LupGatr Hrxir, Lonpon. 


“The exquisite beauty of the Engravings 
in THE MAGAZINE OF ART, and 
the excellence of the letterpress, should 
carry the magazine into every home where 
Art is appreciated.”—Standard, 


The JUNE Number of 
THE MAGAZINE OF ART, 


Price 1s., 

Contains an Article by Mr. BASIL CHAMPNEYS, 
on * WREN and ST. PAUL’S,”’ which gives 
the story of the great architect’s connexion with the 
Cathedral, and of the development of the present 
building from the ridiculous design approved by 
Charles If, Another important paper is_one by 
Professor COLVIN on ALBERT DURER 
as a DRAUGHTSMAN, illustrated with ten 
specimens of his work. ‘The Living Painter dealt 
with this month is Profossor LEGROS; the 
Article, which is by Mr. COSMO MONKHOUSE, 
is illustrated by Engravings of the Artist’s bronze 
group, ‘The Sailor's Wife,” his picture, “ The 
Poor at Meat,”’ and his medal of the late Charles 
Darwin. Under the title of ** FITNESS and 
FASHION,” an account is given of the late 
Kixhibition of Hygienic Clothing, with sketches of 
“The Divided Skirt,” ‘* The Greek Dress,” and 
other proposed innovations. Other Articles are 
“SUMMER-TIME,” by Mr. H. E. WARD, 
with Five KEngravings; an account of “THE 
TAYLOR GALLERY at ASTON 
ROWANT,” with Engravings of Finpes’ 
“ Widower,” Priuoty’s “ Death of Wallenstein,” 
and works by Leroux, VERsoEcKHovEn, and J. B, 
Burcess; a Note on the Exhibitions, and a Bio- 
graphical Sketch of the late W. Danirts, with an 
‘ngraving of his ‘‘ Prisoner of Chillon.” Engravings 
after Dretirz and Von Gavé illustrate the number 
yetfurther. It iscompleted byan ART FABLE 
(‘THE TWO PAINTERS”), by Mr. 
AUSTIN DOBSON, with an Illustration specially 
designed by Mr. H. G. W1LLINx. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, & CO,, 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & Cas 


NEW LIST. 





CURIOSITIES of LAW and LAWYERS. 
By CROAKE JAMES. Large crown 8vo, cloth extr 
pp. 516., 7s. 6d. [Now ready, 

CONTENTS.—Chap. I. About Lawyers Generally.—IL. About Judges, 

Ill. About the Law, Legal Authors, aud Courts.—IV. About Advocates 

Pleaders, Conveyancers, and Attorneys.—V, About Counsel, the Attorney. 

General, Circuits, aud luns of Court.—v1, About the Church, Bishops, aud 

Ciergy.—VU, About Goverument, the Sovereign, Parliament, aud Public 

Kights—ViIL About Punishmeuts, Prisoners, and Jusiices of the Peace, 

IX, About Kecreations of Judges aud Luwyers,—X. Adout Coauceliors and 

the Great Sexl.—XL. About Nice Poiuts of Law and Things not Genera iy 

Kuown,—XiL, About Wituesses and Jurymen.—Si1, Abuut the Dead and 

their Wiis, 


a, 





~ 

HISTORY of the FORMATION of the 
CONSTITUTION of the UNITED STATES. 8 
GLORGE BANCROFT. 2 vols., 8vo, 24s. [| Ready, 

Published uniformly with Bancroft’s “ History of the 
United States,’ of which they form the eleventh and 
twelfth volumes. 

EXTRACT FROM PREFACE.—“ That which I attempt to do is to trace the 
forinativu of the federal constitution from its origin to its establishment by 
the inauguration of its President, The subjrct has perfect unity, aud falis 
of itself into five epochs or acts. Ihave spured no pains to compress the 
narrative within the narrowest limits consistent with clearness. lu weigh. 
ing my authorities, I have striven to follow with strict severity the laws of 
historical criticism ; ever careful to discriminate between those materials 
which are sources and those which are but helps or aids.” 


THE THOMAS A KEMPIS BIRTHDAY 
BOOK, Square 16mo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 


PEACE and WAR in the TRANSVAAL: 


a Story of the Boer Rebellion. By Mrs. WALTER 
H. C. LONG. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 


CASTLE WARLOCK: a Homely Romance. 


3 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d, [ Ready. 





NEW WORK BY RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
BEVIS: the Story ofa Boy. By the Author 


of “THE GAMEKEEPER at HOME,” 3 vols., 31s. 6d, 
[ Ready. 


MY WATCH BELOW;; or, Yarns Spun 


while Off Duty. By ‘‘ASEAFARER.” Crown 8yo, 
fancy boards, 2s, 6d, [Nearly ready. 


THE INVASION of ENGLAND: Told 
Twenty Years After. By COLONEL B. Crown 8vo, 
fancy cloth, 2s. 6d. [Nearly ready. , 








THE LAND of the BEY: being Impressions 
of Tunis under the French. By T. WEMYSS REID, 
Author of ‘‘Charlotte Bronté: a Monograph,” Xc., 
1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s.6d, [Now ready. 


CAMPS in the ROCKIES: being a Narra- 
tive of Life on the Frontier, and Sport in the Rocky 
Mountains ; with an Account of the Cattle Ranclies of 
the West. By WM. A. BAILLIE-GROHMAN, K.C.b Hi. 
(“Stalker” of the Field), Author of ‘‘ Tyrol and the 
Tyrolese,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo, with Illustration ani 
an Original Map, based on the most recent U.S. Govern- 
ment Survey, pp. 430, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. { Ready. 


ATLANTIS in the ANTEDILUVIAN 
WORLD. By IGNATIUS DONNELLY, [llustrated. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. { Ready. 

Part I. The History of Atlantis —II. The Deluge.—III. The Civilisation 

of the Old World and New Compared.—lV,. The Mythologies of the Old 

Worid: a Recollection of Atlantis,—V. The Colonies of Atlantis. 


3€6 MENUS and 1,200 RECIPES of tho 
BARON BRISSE, in French and English. Translated 
by Mrs. MATTHEW CLARK. Crown 8vyo, 5s. 

{ Ready. 


JULES VERNE’S NEW WORK IS 

THE GIANT RAFT. Part Il.—THE 
CRYPTOGRAM. By JULES VERNE. Translated by 
W.J.GORDON. Thirty-seven Full-page Illustrations. 
Square cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


THE GIFTS of the CHILD CHRIST, and 
other NOVELETTES. By GEORGE MAC ——. 
2 vols., 21s. {| Ready. 


London: 
Samrson Low, Mansron, Seariz, & RivinetTo, 








Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 


Lupcare Hitt, Lonpon, 





Crown-buildings, 188, Flect-street, E.C, 
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LITERATURE. 
The Literary History of England in the End 
of the Eighteenth and Beginning of the 


Nineteenth Century. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
In 3 vols. (Macmillan.) 


Tur size and the title of this book challeuge 
attention, and invite a stricter criticism than 
would be reasonable if it appeared with some 
such name as “ Studies and Sketches of Eigh- 
teenth- and Nineteenth-Century Writers.” A 
history demands wide and exact knowledge, 
a power of grouping large masses of material, 
of perceiving the deeper relations of facts one 
toanother, of thinking out their true meaning, 
of discovering their hidden law. A literary 
history requires a delight in beauty, percep- 
tions alike wide-ranging and penetrative, 
sympathies both wide and deep, and, behind 
all these, the intellect of a thinker. But 
there are histories and histories. A popular 
account of our chief writers and what they 
have done from 1790 to 1825 may fulfil a 
useful purpose—only it is well to understand 
precisely what that purpose is. In Mrs. 
Oliphant’s three volumes a great deal of in- 
formation is dexterously conveyed ; the bio- 
graphical portions run on in an easy, informal 
narrative ; the writer’s sympathies are neither 
dull nor narrow; her literary judgments are 
in general those of cultivated good sense; she 
is never pretentious nor unreal; her style is 
lively and unaffected. Everywhere one finds 
the work of a practised pen. But nothing is 
added to our knowledge of the period ; no new 
light of truth illuminates familiar facts; little 
or nothing is felt over again more finely than 
it has been felt before; little or nothing is 
said more exquisitely than it has been said 
already ; intellectual power to back up the 
emotional power of the critic is not present. 
With entire frankness and sincerity Mrs. 
Oliphant acknowledges her inability to deal 
with the graver literature of philosophy. 
But the critic of a great poem or a great 
novel must also be able to deal with thought, 
or he will perform his work but imperfectly. 
“Though it is not the power of speculative 
reason alone that constitutes a poet,’ wrote 
Mr. Masson a long while since, “is it not 
felt that the work of a poet is measured by 
the amount and depth of his speculative 
reason?”? Qne cannot give a direct “ Yes” 
in answer to this question; but it starts 
a number of other questions in our mind 
Which go exploring after the truth. May 
not the worth of a poet be estimated, Mr. 
Amold would say, by the value of his 
“criticism of life”? And that question, 
too, we cannot meet squarely with a “ Yes,” 





but we elude it by a side-movement, which 
means that we dare not confront it with the 
absolute “No.” Mr. Locke’s Essay on 
Human Understanding would be thought a 
very odd book for a man to make himself 
master of who would get a reputation by 
critical writings ”—so Addison admitted when 
about to show that the critic would be all 
the better critic if he were to make Mr. 
Locke’s acquaintance. In certain cases 
artists and philosophers are so related that 
to know the former intimately the latter 
must also be known; thus behind Dante lie 
the great schoolmen ; Schiller can hardly be 
mastered without a comprehension of parts 
of Kant; and toknow Goethe completely one 
must know Spinoza. So Shelley is related to 
Plato ; and Spenser is related on one side to 
Platoand on theotherto Aristotelian ethics. So 
George Eliot is related to Comte and to Darwin. 
But apart from these occasional instances in 
which a great artist is a kind of free disciple 
of a great thinker, it is true that the art of 
every great poet holds, as it were, in a solvent 
of beauty an important body of thought. In 
our own century it is not Coleridge alone 
whom we must take account of as thinker no 
less than as poet (and through many of his 
poems one can discern the philosopher thrown, 
as it were, into an open-eyed trance, yet aware 
of the movement of the artist by his side). 
How is it possible to deal rightly with Words- 
worth among the elders of our century, how 
is it possible to deal with Mr. Browning in 
our own day, unless the student of their poetry 
can follow them while 


‘The intellectual Power through words and things 
Goes sounding on a dim and perilous way” ? 


And Mr. Matthew Arnold, with whom the 
periods of poetry and prose are, alas! separated 
by a division almost as marked as with Cole- 
ridge, did not make his least important con- 
tribution to the thought of our age when he 
delivered a ‘severe philosophy of life in his 
‘** Empedocles on Etna ”—a philosophy rising 
the more nakedly sublime through that loveli- 
ness which is the avenue of our approach. 
Judged as biographical sketches, Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s chapters possess considerable merit. 
One could wish, indeed, fewer reflections ; a 
more close-knit style; a more serious effort to 
trace the changes and development in the life 
and genius of each writer; a happier art in 
putting the highest periods or moments of 
each spiritual history into relief. Still—as 
people say piously when they have sutfliciently 
grumbled against providence—‘ We have 
much to be thankful for.” No chapters give 
us pleasanter reading than those on Cowper 
and on Burns, Mrs. Oliphant, a lover of 
order, who judges from the strong position of 
an adherent to established rule the aberra- 
tions of Shelley’s early life, yet warms 
towards Burns, in spite of all his passionate 
errors, far more than towards Cowper, in 
whose blissful purrings by the domestic 
hearth she hardly in due degree recognises the 
pathos of a lulled despair. And this is not 
solely because Burns was of St. Andrew’s 
crew, ate bannocks, and wore the plaid 
(though Mrs. Oliphant is not insensible to the 
merits of all that lies on the superior side of 
the Border). It is much more for what we 





may venture to call a woman’s reason—that 





is, a good reason, but one which does not pre- 
sent itself spontaneously to the male mind. 
Cowper had no passion, but only affection 
to give in return for all the womanly 
devotion lavished upon him. Cherished by 
Mary Unwin, beloved in another fashion by 
Lady Austen, petted and played with by his 
cousin Lady Hesketh, he appears to Mrs. 
Oliphant to have been one of those gentle yet 
remorseless egotists who accept with bland 
acquiescence a woman’s ministry or her 
martyrdom, and, in return, provide at best a 
lodging for her in the suburbs of their good 
pleasure. Cowper’s selfishness was of a kind 
to which people generally shrink from giving 
its right name—* a selfishness so refined and 
exquisite that the very sufferers by it often 
adore the amiable attractive weakness.” 
Here are some hard sayings :— 


‘Cowper had trained himself to incapacity as 
other men do to work.” ‘A man of generous 
temper and large heart—one more habitually 
occupied with the happiness and comfort of 
others than with his own, has an armour of 
proof against this mysterious and terrible 
disease [i.e., Cowper’s form of insanity]. But 
Cowper had laid himself open to its attacks; he 
had lived the life of a careless egotist for years.” 
“Mrs. Unwin did not ask more than he could 
give in return. His shy bachelorhood was never 
invaded. Till their last breath he was Mr. 
Cowper to the serene matron, who was his Mary, 
the object of a perpetual claim and demand on 
his part, the claim of weakness and dependence. 
But one great charm of the relationship to such a 
man, no doubt, lay in the fact that there was no 
balancing claim upon her side.” ‘ With all 
his tender-heartedness Cowper was a man to 
whom one devoted ministrant was just about as 
good as another.” ‘‘ His life had been a harmless 
one; but yet... as unsatisfactory a human 
existence as ever was.” 


Hard sayings! but if there be anywhere in 
the spirit world a shining store of knitting- 
needles, if there be great hooped petticoats 
such as Mrs. Unwin wears in the picture by 
Davis, we shall hear a rattling and a rustling ; 
there will be no lack of weapons of offence nor 
of a shelter of refuge for the timid poet ; and 
let Mrs. Oliphant look to it that her line of 
retreat be kept open between Olney and the 
Land o’ Cakes. 

An excellently conceived chapter brings 
forward three of Mrs. Oliphant’s predecessors 
in the art of novel-writing, representatives of 
three nationalities—English, Scotch, and Irish 
—who are seen contending with one another in 
friendly rivalship. Jane Austen, it is admitted, 
was the most perfect artist of the three. Maria 
Edgeworth was the most important as an 
interpreter of national character; it was she 
“who first made known what manner of 
country Ireland was.” Susan Ferrier has a 
touch more tender and a deeper poetic insight 
than either. 

“She does not spare one eccentricity, or throw 
one ray of fictitious illumination upon the 
narrow minds and contracted unlovely living 
of the Scotch gentry whom she loved. In the 
house of the Bennets there were at least 
Elizabeth and Jane, with their pretty manners 
and cultivated minds, to do credit to the family ; 
but the Scottish novelist is merciless. Sho 


makes no effort to harmonise her modern, yot 
old-fashioned, household with the tradition of 
Highland grace and breeding that ought to 
hang about an ancient race. Young and old 
alike are rustical, narrow, and coarse, if not in 
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mind at least in externals. There is neither 
delicacy nor fine perception among them, nor 
any prettiness either of manners or person. 
The girls, indeed, are less interesting than their 
old aunts. Yet having done this with remorse- 
less truth, it soon becomes apparent to us that 
there is a secret tenderness beneath, which is not 
in the touch, fine as a diamond-point, of the 
English writer. The Bennet ladies care nothing 
for anyone, not even for each other, but Miss 
Jacky, Miss Nicky, and Miss Grizzy, with ali 
their uncouthness, are overflowing with the milk 
of human kindness. Miss Grizzy, in particular, 
goes to the reader’s heart. Perhaps it is because 
she is less wise than her sisters. Her bounty 
and likerality—with so little as she has to give! 
—are infinite. When she pays her famous visit 
to the charitable lady who is a collector of 
pebbles, her impulse to bestow the brooch which 
is Nicky’s and not her own, and the alarmed 
struggle in her mind as to whether she has 
any right to be generous at Nicky’s expense, 
and casuistical self-persuasion that Nicky would 
certainly do the same were she there—is such a 
sketch as only that mocking love which we call 
humour could give. Miss Bates, who is a kind 
of English Miss Grizzy, has no leisure for any 
such self-discussion; neither would a similar 
impulse of generosity have occurred to her. 
She is perfectly honest and self-sufficing, but 
her custom is to receive and not to give; while 
the instinct of Highland generosity—the impulse 
of a ruling race—is strong in the ungainly 
bosom of the Scotch spinster. Miss Bates is 
. far more tenderly drawn than the vulgar group 
of Pride and Prejudice, with its unredeemed 
pettiness and selfishness; but even then, how 
much below in sympathy this picture, so heart- 
felt, so foolish, so uncouth, so tender and true! 
Miss Edgeworth has a kind of partisan kind- 
ness for her Irish peasants, of whom she is the 
advocate, holding a kindly brief, ready to explain 
away their imperfections; but Miss Ferrier 
loves her uncouth old heroine, and takes her to 
pieces with an affectionate and caressing hand.” 

Macaulay ranked Jane Austen among the 
writers who in their presentation of character 
approach closest to Shakspere. It would 
have been nearer the mark if he had compared 
that exquisite writer with Moliire, whose 
unerring good sense appears diminished and 
transformed to prose in the works of this most 
infallible of English satirists. Jane Austen 
knows a fool and every degree of his folly 
almost as perfectly as Shakspere; but she 
does not love a fool as Shakspere did. No, 
Shaksperian she is not; but our limited, 
middle-class, prosaic, English Moliére trans- 
formed to woman is perfect in her kind; a 
luxuriant humour could not co-exist with her 
finest qualities. 

Mrs. Oliphant indemnifies herself for keep. 
ing in general to the beaten highways of 
opinion by an occasional little dart into the 
pleasant byway of a heresy. ‘Thus she 
denies that there is any important connexion 
between the French Revolution and the 
development of the genius of Wordsworth, 
not perceiving that both belong to a larger 
force which lay behind them. She thinks 
that the wonderful grandeur and genius with 
which Blake is credited have been invented 
for him by some set of extravagant critical 
doctrinaires. Now it is well to be honest, 
but it is unfortunate when an honest opinion 
flatters—under the guise of good-sense—the 
dulness of the average man. She holds that 
Goetz von Berlichingen was not much worth 
Goethe’s while to write nor Scott’s to trans- 


imaginative revival of the past. As for 
Wordsworth’s sonnets, except some dozen, 
Mrs. Oliphant could dispense with them alto- 
gether: “O monstrous! but one halfpenny- 
worth of bread to this intolerable deal of 
sack.” Burns’ “Tam o’ Shanter” and the 
incomparable songs of his later years add 
little, we are told, to his reputation as poet; 
somehow, too, the superfine critics have 
passed the word to each other to praise his 
“ Jolly Beggars,” and so that noisome poem 
has won its fame. Would that Jan Steen 
were living to illustrate it! Landor’s 
“Count Julian”? is a much overrated pro- 
duction; doubtless all those who do not 
read Landor will assent. Mrs. Oliphant 
accepts as just much of the old criticism 
about Leigh Hunt and the “Cockney 
school;” she finds Hazlitt’s books already 
as old as if they had been written a thousand 
years ago; she discovers a touch of a kind 
of quasi-atheism in Shelley’s dethroning of 
Jupiter in “ Prometheus Unbound ;” happily, 
however, Jupiter is only an “official god,” 
and so it is not very bad. Strangest—though 
not newest—critical judgment of all, Keats’s 
mind was that of a Greek! Now it is not 
in the name of any superfine coterie of 
criticism that one objects to such opinions as 
these ; it is in the name of reason and common- 
sense. 

The bibliographical lists at the ends of 
chapters are far from accurate. In general, 
however, Mrs. Oliphant is careful in her 
statement of facts. The Watchman ran to 
ten numbers, not two.  Gebir ” was derived 
from Clara Reeve’s ** Progress of Romance.” 
The following are misprints: ‘‘ Book of 
Thol ” (ii. 291), General Beaupris (i. 265), 
Larici (iii. 121), Tamor (i. 373). 

Epwarp Downey. 








Songs and Rhymes: English and French. 
By Walter Herries Pollock. (Remington.) 


Tuts modest little volume of verse, by an 
esteemed essayist in prose, is another instance 
of a tendency which is beginning to make 
itself felt in favour of restraint and com- 
pression in poetical work. There is very 
little in this book which might not have been 
composed by one of the elegant and accom- 
plished lyrical poets of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, if he had once been made acquainted 
with the temper of nineteenth-century sen- 
timent. The note of Mr. Pollock’s poems is 
reticence, simplicity, the desire to say too 
little rather than seem to say too much. We 
gather from the small dimensions of a book 
which must have been in course of formation 
for many years that inspiration does not fall 
very frequently upon Mr. Pollock, and that 
he is too good an artist to force a feeling 
when it does not come of itself. Heis content 
not to be dithyrambic, to sing in a voice that 
is scarcely higher than speaking, and to draw 
his themes for song from those personal experi- 
ences of emotion which become so rare in our 
complex and mechanical society. His grace 
of style is marked, and his treatment of metre 
just and delicate; he has a fine touch in 
dealing with the deeper problems of life, and 
a tender pathos that reminds us of Cowper. 





late ; yet that drama marks an epoch in the 





If Cowper had lived after Heine instead of 





before him, he might well have composed the 
strain of pathetic reflection, very suavely 
turned, which is called “* Memory,” and which 
is one of the gems of the present volume, 
“A Conquest” is stronger than this, and is, 
indeed, unless we are much mistaken, a very 
powerful study, which will retain a place in 
English poetry. 
‘*‘ T found him openly wearing her token ; 

I knew that her troth could never be broken ; 

I laid my hand on the hilt of my sword, 

He did the same and spoke not a word ; 

I bade him confess his villany, 

He smiled and said, ‘She gave it me.’ 

We searched for seconds, they soon were found, 

They measured our swords and measured the 

ground ; 
To save us they would not have uttered 3 
breath, 

They were ready enough to help us to death, 

We fought in the midst of a wintry wood, 

Till the fair, white snow was red with his blood ; 

But his was the victory, for, as he died, 

He swore by the rood that he had not lied,” 


The songs, which form the principal part of 
the book, comply with the rules laid down for 
this class of poem—rules which are commonly 
broken no less by the ambitious poet who 
weights his words with adjectives and other 
ornament than by the poetaster who forgets 
that there is a difference between limpid sense 
and diluted nonsense. Mr. Pollock’s songs are 
full of tenderness and thought, and yet are, 
we suppose, perfectly singable. “Father 
Francis” is a very delightful piece, almost 
the only one in the volume in which the 
writer permits himself a touch of humour. 
Father Francis comes to a party of young 
bloods who are feasting, and recommends them 
to think of virtue and mend their ways ; but 
they are too hospitable, and, while he scolds 
them, they force their canary sack upon 
him to such advantage that their enemy 
is borne away, smiling and helpless, on a 
shutter. 

Mr. Pollock will think it very insular of me 
that I cannot take as much pleasure in his 
French as in his English verses. One recog- 
nises the great difficulties which have been 
overcome, and the admirable effort ; but one 
reminds oneself of the lady who apologised to 
Dr. Johnson for the piece she played to him 
on the harpsichord. She explained that it 
was difficult, and he, with his wonted gallantry, 
wished that it had been impossible. Mr. 
Pollock seems to catch the manner of the 
modern chansonnier no less adroitly than 
Mr. Swinburne catches that of the companions 
of Ronsard. But, in each case, we ask, To 
what profit was this done? Why write in 
French when one can write so very well in 
English? After a graceful fashion which was 
in vogue under James I. and Charles I., and 
which we are glad to see thus prettily revived, 
Mr. Andrew Lang introduces Mr. Pollock to 
the public in some charming deprecatory 
stanzas. He says, as the critic may be con- 
tent to say :— 


‘‘Oh, Rhymer, skilled on either string, 
In either tongue, to strike and sing, 
Why ask of me an idle thing— 

A rhyme before your Rhymes to set? 
For good wine needs no bush; nor these 
Demand my praise to make them please, 
More than the grey anemones 

From fragrant April gardens wet. 





Epmunp W, GossE. 
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Rosmini’s Philosophical System. With Notes. 
By Thomas Davidson. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co.) 


Mr. Davroson has translated the com- 
pendium of Rosmini’s system which the author 
drew up for insertion in Cesare Cantu’s Uni- 
versal History, has added notes and illustra- 
tions from Rosmini’s longer works, and has 
prefixed a Life of Rosmini, a bibliography of 
his own books and books about him, and an 
Introduction in which he sacrifices all previous 
philosophies to the glory of Rosmini. The 
whole makes a really pathetic book; it is so 
able and, at the same time, so fruitless. 
Probably Mr. Davidson has more speculative 
power than nineteen out of twenty of the 
ablest living disciples of Spencer and Mill ; 
Rosmini narrowly missed being the peer of 
men who might be pardoned for thinking 
Mill and Spencer pigmies; and yet Spencer 
and Mill are in possession of the field, and 
neither Rosmini nor Mr. Davidson are likely 
to deliver us out of their hand. Mr. David- 
son declines on one occasion to insert 
Rosmini’s refutation of Schelling, on the 
ground that Schelling and his system are 
dead and buried. Very likely they are; but 
at least Schelling had his day, and there is a 
complete edition of his voluminous works, 
while many of Rosmini’s writings are still in 
MS. The truth is that the fundamental 
problems of knowledge are practically the 
least important; high natures, whether they 
know it or not, have the solution within 
them; to common natures the problems are 
insoluble, and such natures, if sound, as 
Rosmini observed, do very well without a 
solution. This is not saying that fundamental 
problems are never to be discussed ; all great 
philosophers have always discussed them ; but 
since the days of Plato, at any rate, they have 
always discussed something else, and it is 
these latter discussions which have left results. 
The philosophers went to draw Truth from her 
well, one or two may have tasted her kiss, 
more had a glimpse of her face, but that is a 
guess; what we know is, who brought fruit 
and seed from her garden. And all the fruit 
Rosmini brought was dry. Rosmini is a 
formidable critic of all philosophies from 
Aristotle to Hegel; one may say that he 
wounds the latter to the heart with the 
observation that Hegel takes the crude 
popular notion of “becoming” for granted, 
after proving to his own _ satisfaction 
that the popular notions of knowing and 
being have to be thoroughly transformed 
before they can justify themselves in the eyes 
of philosophy. But, after all, Hegel has 
something besides his dialectic; his history 
of philosophy and his philosophy of history, 
and even his aesthetics, have contributed very 
powerfully for over half-a-century to the 
best concrete thinking of the day. Of course 
he is open to the criticism that he often leads 
us through thorny thickets only to let us in 
by a back gate into the famous Prussian 
State system. For that matter Rosmini 
leads us back to St. Augustine and St. 
Thomas Aquinas by ingeniously intricate 
byways, and we see nothing on the road to 
repay us for the journey. Dreary as the 
Tussian State system is, at least it exists, 
and is terribly vigorous; but in this direction 





Rosmini has nothing to promise but an utopia 
based upon the following five equilibriums :— 
(1) Between population and wealth; (2) 
between wealth and the civil power; (3) 
between the civil power and material force ; 
(4) between the civil and military powers 
and knowledge; (5) between knowledge 
and virtue. And this utopia is to be 
realised by obedience to two rules:—(1) 
Direct your government so as to maintain 
and strengthen the main force on which 
the existence of your society rests; and, 
since this force changes according to the 
different periods of the life of civil society, 
learn and follow the theory of these changes— 
in other words, take care of the substance of 
society and leave the accidents to take care of 
themselves. (2) Direct your government so 
that your citizens may attain temporal pros- 
perity in accordance with the principles of 
morality—this last is worthy of Mencius, 
But, after all, one or two dim flashes of 
insight do not justify anyone in constructing 
a skeleton cyclopaedia; and, if Rosmini is 
original, apart from abstract speculation, 
it is probably in Italian politics. (It is 
true that Mr. Davidson spends almost 
all his space in illustrating Rosmini’s most 
abstract speculations, so that we must refer to 
his own writings to find if the skeleton was 
ever clothed with flesh.) 

As a thinker on abstract subjects, Ros- 
mini is singularly acute, perhaps even 
penetrating, but not impressive. A _phil- 
osopher need not be eloquent, he need not 
even be clear, to give a reader who can 
follow him a sense of power which Rosmini 
does not give. He isa scrupulous thinker 
who can never trust himself to his thought ; 
he is always starting questions and answering 
them, and knows every question has two 
sides. So, it may be said, do Pascal and 
Butler, so does Card. Newman, and they 
are surely impressive writers. Yes, but in 
all the ethical interest outweighs the intel- 
lectual scruples; one might almost say that 
Rosmini is a sophist because he is anxious for 
truth, as other men are because they are 
greedy of victory. The identity of “truth” 
and “being,” which even Mr. Davidson 
thinks inadmissible, may be separable from his 
system; but it is an important buttress of it, 
and it is very like a sophism. The funda- 
mental doctrine of “ideal being’’ deserves 
more respectful treatment. Even now, if it 
should commend itself to a writer with the gift 
of weighty exposition, it might prove attractive 
in spite of the endless distinctions with which 
it is necessary to guard it. Mr. Davidson 
pathetically confesses that he has found it 
impossible to convey Rosmini’s meaning in 
words of his own; but one may venture to 
say that Rosmini has made a very ingenious 
attempt to turn the standing difficulty of all 
philosophy since Kant. It is impossible to 
think of anything without assuming some- 
one who thinks of it; or, again, of any 
thinker without assuming something to think 
about; and, as it is quite clear that there was 
no thinker of the only kind we can be said to 
know some thousands of years ago, if is 
puzzling what kind of a world can have 
existed till there were minds to perceive it. 
Now here Rosmini comes in with the observa- 
tion that we cannot think at all without an 





a priori notion of being in general as the 
essence of being, which is clearly an idea, 
because it is not identical with any being in 
particular. This ideal being is the one a priori 
form of the understanding, superseding the 
ten categories of Aristotle and the twelve cate- 
gories of Kant (which last are very shrewdly 
criticised) ; and there is a very ingenious 
explanation of how the matter of thought is 
subjective (not in Kant’s sense, but in Aris- 
totle’s), while the form of thought is objective, 
because ideal being constitutes or informs our 
thought by being present to it, not by being 
part of our minds. From this point of view 
the doctrine is a decided improvement on the 
Arabic doctrine of the Intellectus Agens, to 
which it seems to have analogies. According 
to Averrhoes, intellect is one in all men; no, 
says Rosmini, all minds are enlightened by 
one ideal light as all eyes are enlightened by 
one sun. Another advantage is that the 
objective validity of perception is stated as 
strongly as possible because, according to 
Rosmini, perception consists exactly in affirm- 
ing the independent existence of one term of 
the unity of sensation, converting it, in fact, 
into an object by the aid of ideal being, which 
compromises nothing. Rosmini magnifies 
perception in less adventurous ways; for 
instance, he points out that the judgment, 
“this horse is white,” is an analysis of the 
perception of “this white horse.” In general, 
Rosmini is fond of analytic judgments, and 
will not allow one of Kant’s @ priori judg- 
ments to be synthetic. In all matters of 
this kind he is fertile and suggestive, even 
convincing ; thus he observes that every idea 
— white,” for example—is singular in its 
own nature, and only universal when applied 
to many white things. 

According to Mr. Davidson, Rosmini’s 
Psychology is the most valuable of his longer 
works ; but, as he was clearly entirely in- 
different to physiology, perhaps it is as well 
that the Order which he founded have chosen 
the New Essay on the Origin of Ideas, which 
was published in 1830, for translation into 
English. G. A. Srucox. 








Notes and Jottings from Animal Life. 
the late Frank Buckland. 
& Co.) 


THeEse papers possess a melancholy interest, 
as they were selected by their author shortly 
before his death from his essays in Land and 
Water. They cannot fail to delight anyone 
blessed with a taste for the curious and less 
obvious sides of natural history, and such a 
one will welcome the editor’s notice that a 
further gleaning from similar sources yet 
remains, We have said that these essays 
will please from their dealing with less promi- 
nent topics in natural history; but it would 
be more correct to say that poor Frank 
Buckland’s chief merit was his ability to dis- 
cern and point out to others the unfamiliar in 
the familiar. In short, he was a conspicuous 
example from his own boyhood of the moral 
contained in that charming tale Hyes and 
No Eyes. His mind was always receptive, 
and his eager intellect ever working out some 
problem connected with animal life and 
structure. A heap of fish-bones in the gutter 
of a fishing village, the gulls to which he 
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throws crumbs or the guillemots which dive 
just as the prow of his steamer is upon them, 
the rat in the drain of the butcher’s shop or 
the sheep’s head on the counter—these con- 
tain as many teachings for him, and were as 
eagerly lectured on to his friends, as some 
wholly novel animal just wafted to our shores 
—a manatee, a Banks’s oar-fish, or the cub of 
a Polar bear. He was as fond as Waterton 
of a popular mystification. A showman with 
a mermaid, or a unicorn, or a phoenix rising 
from its own ashes, he would go miles to see. 
Then, without any use of scientific termin- 
ology, but with the most attractive style 
and winning explanation, he would take 
his readers into his confidence, lucidly 
place full particulars of the portent or 
deception before them, show where lay the 
most noticeable points of the specimen, 
help them to laugh or to wonder, and only 
leave after putting them on the best terms 
with their own sagacity. It is not matter of 
surprise that a new book from Frank Buck- 
land was always acceptable to a large circle 
of amateur naturalists. His own system 
being so simple—confined, indeed, to the use 
of eyes, wits, and a pocket-knife—he was pro- 
portionably severe upon the fashionable 
scientific theories of the day—theories recom- 
mended, it might be, by great names, but 
which he regarded as resting on no sure 
induction, and demanding an amount of 
credulity offensive to common-sense. He 
lost no opportunity of making an onslaught 
upon conclusions which he deemed incapable 
of proof, and was for ever pricking biological 
wind-bags. Hence he was called by his 
opponents unscientific and an empiric; but 
few men have done more in our generation 
to show observers the proper use of their 
senses, to inculcate kindness to the lower 
animals and reverence to the Creator for the 
marvellous adaptations and contrivances of 
His works. His love for Nature was extreme. 
This is not the place to speak of his personal 
character ; but a very large circle of friends 
and acquaintances remember his unfailing 
help when they were in doubt on any question 
in natural history, the width of his sym- 
pathies, his kindness, his geniality. 

Essays written by such a man must par- 
take of his extensive knowledge and the large 
scope of his studies. These papers contain 
anecdotes about the friendly traits of the 
monkeys and other* pets which used to make 
themselves at home in his working room in 
Albany Street; a good many miscellaneous 
articles on museums, bird-catching, and the 
like; and, what we think most valuable, 
because the author was brought into con- 
tinual contact with them when pursuing the 
duties of his office, many notices of aquatic 
creatures—otters, beavers, and whales. He 
has much to tell, too, about the sea-serpent, 
investigating the different appearances within 
the last ten years of this so-called monster. 
As might be expected, however, his sympathies 
are ever with fish and fisher-folk. With 
salmon especially he was on the most friendly 
terms. When collecting salmon-eggs for New 


Zealand and Australia, he handles the fish 
with a lover-like tenderness, taking them 
firmly above the tail with his right hand, 
and suffering them to recline gently in the 
fold formed by the bent elbow of his left. 





He wades into ice-cold water when the net 
containing them is drawn ashore, in order 
that they may not be injured by beating 
against the ground should they be drawn into 
too shallow water. Even when a grand fish, 
four feet three inches long, weighing over 
forty pounds, fairly knocks him over with his 
big tail, he does not resent the blow: “I 
took the greatest care of him, and he swam 
off all right.” When any have to be detained, 
he has provided long shallow baskets, such 
as ladies use to hold dresses when travelling ; 
these have a few stones put in to sink them, 
then the salmon are carefully shut in, and 
are none the worse for their temporary deten- 
tion. It reminds us how William the Con- 
queror, according to the Saxon Chronicle, 
“loved the tall stags as if he were their 
father.” 

The papers themselves are of varying 
interest. That on “ Pre-Adamite Man” is 
poor, and contains nothing that was worth 
reprinting. The “ Relics in the Ashmolean 
Museum,” again, consists of little more than 
two or three pages from a guide-book. Seeing 
how few Oxford men have ever been inside 
the Ashmolean, it may have a certain use in 
calling attention to Tradescant’s collection of 
curious odds and ends. The best essay is 
a long one on the “Structure and Habits of 
Whales ;” and here Buckland speaks from 
careful observation and with authority. 
Scattered up and down the volume are many 
facts on the most varied subjects, some of 
which will prove useful to almost every 
reader, whatever his hobby may be. Thus 
we note that a hare’s foot makes a capital 
hat-brush ; that oatmeal-eating babies always 
grow up with big bones; that pigs may be 
fattened upon coal; why goats are frequently 
kept in stables; how to extract a piece of 
cinder from the eye; and the like. 

The writer’s love of the brute creation and 
his kindness to sick or disabled creatures are 
strikingly exemplified in the account of his 
taking a couple of otters to the Brighton 
Aquarium. His skilful use of illustration 
may be noted in an attempt to make the 
reader understand the size of H.M.S. Jackal, 
a gunboat of 540 tons. 


“T find that if the roof were taken off the 
church I attend, St. Mary Magdalene, Munster 
Square, and the Jackal let bodily down into it, 
she would exactly fill the main aisle. Her bow- 
sprit, however, would project considerably 
beyond the east window of the church.” 


The whole book isa good example of a diffi- 
cult yet fascinating kind of writing—that 
which details some matter of common life to 
a reader and then succeeds in showing him 
how much it contains to interest and instruct 
him of which he never previously dreamed. 
Without advancing the cause of science, it 
will be useful to all who are fond of observing 
Nature and the phenomena of life, and cannot 
fail to give those who did not know Frank 
Buckland a lively impression of his sagacity 
and kindliness. 

We recognise as old friends the big salmon 
and other “properties” surrounding the 
admirable autotype of the author which forms 
the frontispiece of this book; but who ever 
saw Frank Buckland at work save in his 
shirt sleeves ? M. G. Warkrns. 





ARANA’S BASQUE LEGENDS. 


Los Ultimos Iberos. 
por Don Vicente de Arana. 


Legendas de Euskaria 
(Madrid.) 


Tue Basques of the Spanish provinces of 
Biscay and Guipuzcoa enjoyed the benefits of 
representative government and of enlightened 
laws framed by themselves and adapted to 
their needs during a period of upwards of a 
thousand years. With a stormy sea as one 
boundary, and a range of rugged mountains 
as the other, this gallant people succeeded in 
repelling the invasions of Romans and Goths, 
of Arabs and Spaniards; and the union of 
the Lordship of Biscay with the Kingdom of 
Castille was not due to conquest, but to the 
fact that the same Sovereign who was Lord 
of Biscay by inheritance afterwards ascended 
the throne of Spain. 

A free people like the Basques, who had 
driven back every attempt to conquer them, 
who had successfully maintained their free- 
dom, and who, alike as sailors and as mountain- 
eers, have ever been distinguished for their 
hardihood and their intelligence, could not 
fail to have a history of no ordinary interest 
to the student and the statesman. This, in 
fact, is the case, although the records of 
Iturriza are still inedited, and the story of 
this free and heroic race has hitherto been 
neglected. Traditions and tales characteristic 
of the people havealso accumulated round their 
history, and have become popular. Songs cele- 
brating the defence of Cantabria against the 
Roman legions, the rout of the rear-guard of 
Charlemagne in Roncesvalles, and the heroic 
deeds of Basque warriors in later times, are 
celebrated at summer gatherings and by 
winter firesides. In the middle ages, the 
factions of the Gamboinos and Ojiecinos in 
Biscay and Guipuzcoa, like the Guelphs and 
Ghibelines in Italy, kept the country in 
a constant state of internecine strife, until, 
with the help of the people, they were finally 
stamped out by Ferdinand and Isabella. 
These feuds form the theme of many a 
romantic story. But a large proportion of 
the Basque tales relates either to the domestic 
life of the people or to legends which partake 
more or less of the supernatural. The DBaso- 
jaun, or wood-demon, and the Maitagarri, or 
witch of the mountains, as well as the Labinac, 
or fairies, enter into many of the legendary 
stories which form the folk-lore of Biscay 
and Guipuzcoa. 

With so rich a store of materials it was 
to be expected that the Basques, among whom 
literary capacity and skill are often found 
combined with patriotic ardour, would produce 
authors who have devoted their talents to 
writing works of fiction, as well as to the 
labour of giving the tales and traditions of 
their beloved fatherland a permanent and 
enduring form. 

Foremost among the writers of the Basque 
Provinces of Spain is Don Antonio de Trueba, 
the archivist and historiographer of the 
Lordship of Biscay, whose works have be- 
come classic in the Spanish language, and are 
well known to English students through the 
popular Leipzig editions of Brockhaus. 
Trueba is the Erckmann-Chatrian of Spain. 
His charming tales of domestic life in the 
caserios of Biscay have not often been 





equalled as pictures of the habits and modes 
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of thought of a people, and their merit is 
enhanced by his masterly descriptions of 
scenery. Perhaps the best and most life-like 
of the novels of Trueba is his latest, entitled 
Val-florido, for, unlike most authors, the 
descriptive and imaginative powers of the 
archivist of Biscay seem to increase and 
ripen with his years. Another meritorious 
collector of the traditions of his fatherland is 
Don Juan V. Araquistain, whose Tradiciones 
Vasco-Cantabras were published at Tolosa in 
1866. 

A third popular living author of the Basque 
Provinces of Spain is Don Vicente de Arana, 
whose Oro y Oropel (Gold and Tinsel), 
appeared in 1876, and whose collection of 
national tales, entitled Los Ultimos Iberos, 
forms a volume which has just issued from 
the Madrid press. Oro y Oropel consists of 
translations from Tennyson and Longfellow 
which he calls gold, and of original tales 
which the author modestly refers to as tinsel. 
But his own stories and poetical pieces are 
not tinsel. They have the ring of true metal. 
Especially, the “ Rosa de Ispaster,” a sad 
but beautiful tale of peasant life, is an ex- 
quisite idyll. 

The Ultimos Iberos, the volume now before 
us, contains a most interesting Prologue, in 
which the assembling of the representatives 
of Biscay, under the oak of Guernica, is 
picturesquely described; and a series of 
sixteen tales illustrative of the national 
history and character. In some of his stories 
Sefior Arana brings vividly before his readers 
the state of his native land during the middle 
ages. In others he makes us acquainted with 
the folk-lore and the domestic life of the 
people. Among the best of the former class 


isthe story of the sons of Amdndarro, who 
won the command of the Basque army, 
when assembled to repel an invasion, by a 


singular trial of personal strength. The 
author marshals the forces of the Lordship 
in the great square of Ochandiano, and, by a 
few masterly touches, brings the whole scene 
before his readers—the freemen of the open 
country, the muscular iron-workers from their 
forges, and the representatives of great families 
with their several cognizances. Then follows 
the description: of the battle, of the arrival of 
news bit by bit, until the climax is reached, 
and two fair girls receive tidings that the 
gallant brothers whom they loved were dead. 
There are some other historical episodes of 
great interest admirably told, such as the 
“Legenda de Lelo” and the “Juicio de 
Dios.” The latter is the storyjof the death 
of the second Lord of Biscay, who insisted 
upon the trial of his son by mortal combat. 
The son dutifully took the point from his 
spear, but nevertheless the unjust father fell 
ead, 

Ably and skilfully as is Sefior Arana’s 
treatment of these historical traditions, he is 
perhaps at his best when he is narrating a 
tale of domestic life, and bringing before his 
readers the customs and manners, the feelings 
and affections, of his people. In this respect he 
18 a worthy disciple of Don Antonio de Trueba ; 
a master who, it is to be hoped, will found a 
school of imitators in the same branch of 
literature. For in no way can a patriotic 
Basque more worthily and more efficiently 
serve his countrymen than by making their 





high and noble qualities, their industry 
and perseverance, their virtuous domestic 
lives, and their love of real freedom more 
generally known. In one of his tales 
Sefior Arana weaves the popular fairy and 
goblin superstitions into a touching narrative 
of domestic joys and sorrows with remark- 
able literary skill. The reader of this 
volume will obtain more than a cursory idea 
of the historical traditions, the popular legends 
and superstitions, and the domestic life of 
one of the most interesting, and certainly 
the most ancient, of the European races. 

To those who have acquired a knowledge 
of the Spanish language, or who intend to 
study it, the works of Don Vicente de Arana 
may be confidently recommended. His style 
is pure and agreeable, while his powers of 
description and of depicting character, and 
the skill with which he constructs the plot of 
each story, are sources of unmixed pleasure 
and enjoyment. 

Crements Rt. Marxkuam, 








NEW NOVELS. 


Castle Warlock. By George MacDonald. In 
3 vols. (Sampson Low.) 


A Prodigal’s Progress. By Frank Barrett. 


In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 


Donovan. By Edina Lyall. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


Flattering Tales. By Egmont Hake. (Rem- 
ington.) 


Christopher. By Helen Shipton. (S. P. C. K.) 


Dr. MacDonatp’s new book is described as 
“‘a homely romance,” and the description is 
fairly accurate, though the homely element is 
stronger and larger in Castle Warlock than 
the romantic, and though the romance is not 
so good and true as the homeliness. It must 
be added that, for one reason or another, the 
book is not altogether successful. The home- 
liness does not mix well with the romance ; 
where the one goes out and the other comes 
in the “ solutions of continuity” are a great 
deal too manifest not to be irritating ; there 
is too much of the combination itself, and 
not enough of either one of the principal 
elements to make it dominant and absolute, 
Hence it is that the reader soon loses his 
interest in the romance, and resolves to 
depend for edification entirely on the homeli- 
ness; and, being interrupted in his pursuit 
of what he has elected to consider the main 
business of the book by the continued in- 
troduction of other and unsympathetic matter, 
he presently becomes impatient, and is glad to 
have done with the whole affair. Perhaps, too, 
Dr. MacDonald has been a little too anxious to 
be pietistic to be altogether successful as an 
artist in romance. He has a habit of making 
his heroes as much like Broad Church seraphs 
as he conveniently can ; and in certain cases 
and under certain circumstances it is not to be 
denied that his creations are acceptable enough. 
In Castle Warlock the state of matters is the 
reverse. A Scottish seraph with a pure heart 
and wonderful eyes is all very well in his way 
and at his proper work—of Scripture reading 
in the slums, and saving souls, and teaching 
people not to swear, and reclaiming the girl 
of his heart, and so forth. But a Scottish 


In 3 vols. 
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seraph in connexion with a mysterious cane, 
and a family ghost, and a hidden treasure 
seems somehow a seraph gone astray and 
fallen upon ill company. It suggests at 
once the Apostle John and the Count of 
Monte Christo; with a flavour of Fucino 
Cane it blends an overpowering odour of 
the New Jerusalem ; and the results are dis- 
comforting. What makes matters all the 
worse is that in Castle Warlock the hero is 
by no means the only seraph on the premises. 
His father and his tutor are seraphs likewise 
—are seraphs both, and equal in high moral 
tone—so that the mysterious cane, the family 
ghost, and the hidden treasure are felt to be 
impertinent, and even superfluous. This is 
the more to be regretted as in themselves 
these romantic properties are capable of 
having done good service had they only been 
displayed “‘in a concatenation accordingly.” 
They are not altogether so romantic as Dr, 
MacDonald would have us believe, it is true ; 
but their seraphic associations are enough to 
rid them of such romance as they have, 
and do so with great dexterity and complete 
success. For the rest, the book is in the 
main exceedingly well written. It con- 
tains some admirable description, and not 
a little dialogue of a high order of excellence ; 
and one at least of the characters—the old 
servant—is equal to any creation of Dr. 
MacDonald’s I know. ‘Told in one volume, 
as a story pure and simple, the tale of Castle 
Warlock would have been uncommonly good 
reading. Told in three, as a something that 
is part romance and part sermon and part 
étude de meurs, it seems to fail as art, and 
it is certainly unsatisfying as literature. 


In A Prodigal’s Progress Mr. Frank 
Barrett has a capital story to tell, and tells 
it capitally ; has some pleasant people to 
sketch, and sketches them pleasantly; has 
a great deal of natural and clever talk to 
report, and reports it cleverly and naturally. 
Altogether, his book is exceptionally brisk 
and readable. It is not probable of 
course; but that is of no sort of conse- 
quence. It pleases, interests, entertains ; and 
that is enough. The time is towards the end 
of the eighteenth century. Between London 
and Devonshire the swift scene flies, alighting 
now in one place and now in the other, The 
incidents are partly sensational and partly 
amorous. ‘he hero is acertain Blase Godwin. 
He is young, brave, handsome, of gallant 
inches ; but he is the victim of a dreadfal 
plot, and when the curtain rises upon him his 
chances of happiness are but few and small, 
His enemy is a kind of Jesuit, one Father 
Dominick. He is a person of the worst 
morals imaginable. He is more than sus- 
pected to have been the death of Blase’s 
mother ; he has married Blase’s father to a 
mistress of his own; he has placed Blase 
himself under the care of the Rev. Thomas 
Ticlelk, a prodigal parson; he has seen ward 
and governor go dancing down the broad road 
that leads to destruction without so much as 
lifting a finger to warn them. More than 
this, he has got his thumb upon God- 
win senior, and keeps him drinking and 
cudgel-playing from morning till night, so 
that from the first it is evident that his one 
object in life is to ruin the Godwins utterly, 
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and become possessed of their estate, which 
he means to bestow upon his son Eugenius 
—himself a Godwin in name but a Father 
Dominick in fact. For a time his machinations 
seem likely to be successful. Blase is defeated 
at every point, and he and the Rev. Thomas go 
down the hill faster than ever. Then Blase 
goes out to make a marriage a la mode, and 
under false pretences, with a delightful 
heiress. He falls honestly in love, however, 
and that he does so is the saving of him. 
His sweetheart (she is such a nice creature 
that it seems only natural to describe her by 
one of the prettiest of English words) rejects 
him when she finds out that he has been 
behaving unworthily ; he sells his birthright 
to Father Dominick; he enlists, and goes 
away to Ireland to fight the rebels and 
the French. But Lydia (that is her enchant- 
ing old-world name) steps in to the rescue. 
She out-manoeuvres the Jesuit ; she releases 
Blase’s father from a living tomb ; she marries 
Blase. In fact, she sets matters right all 
round, and in the bravest and most charming 
manner imaginable. She would brighten a 
much duller book than A Prodigal’s Progress. 


Miss Edna Lyall’s hero, a certain Donovan 
Farrant, is in many ways an original con- 
ception. He is a fellow of good understand- 
ing, an iron will, some special aptitudes, and 
a warm heart. But nobody takes the trouble 
to understand him; he is badly trained and 
badly treated, and he develops into an 
Agnostic first of all, then into a professional 
gamester, and then into a hard-working 
practical Christian. Miss Lyall’s story is 
the story of this development. She tells 
it with vigour and intelligence, and with an 
earnestness that impresses the reader, if it 
does not altogether persuade. Throughout, 
her book is well imagined and well written ; 
throughout, it is evident that in the story of 
Donovan Farrant she has done her very best, 
and the result is on the whole satisfactory in 
no mean degree. Compared, indeed, with the 
Average Novel, Donovan is a book of 
sterling merit, being fresh and _ original 
in conception, thoroughly healthy in tone, 
interesting in detail, and sincere and capable 
in execution. The fault of it is that it is 
a woman’s work, and that it professes to set 
forth the spiritual history ofa man. This is as 
much as to say that, to men at least, the 
figure of the hero—clever and well considered 
as it unquestionably is—seems shadowy and 
incomplete. Miss Lyall may possibly be 
right in the master lines and the broader tones 
of her sketch ; she does not make us feel that 
she is right in the finer and more subtle 
touches, that she has understood the processes 
by which she obtains certain results, that her 
effects are always justified by their cause. It 
is plain, in point of fact, that she has written 
and understood as was to be expected of a 
woman, and that a man would have under- 
stood and written differently. And though 
she wins our respect, she is hardly able to 
command our confidence. 


In Flattering Tales, Mr. Egmont Hake 
does something more than put in a creditable 
first appearance as a story-teller. He breaks 
new ground, and his little volume is original 
both in matter and style. He has not only 
something to say; he has his own manner of] 





saying. Thus he writes with an even fluency, 
an indifference to points for points’ sake, an 
old-fashioned elegance of phrase, that, in these 
days of fine writing and impertinent cleverness, 
are really refreshing. His matter is invariably 
ingenious, and often fanciful in no mean 
degree. Each of his stories has been con- 
ceived as a whole, and in each the interest is 
peculiar, appropriate, and self-sufficing. Now 
and then—as in “‘ The Jesuit’s Dream” and 
“The Life-Phantom’’—Mr. Hake hardly 
seems to have succeeded in developing his 
idea so as to attain the end he has in view. 
Others, however—as, for instance, ‘‘ The 
Juggler of St. Cloud,” “ The Friend-Fancier,” 
and ‘“*The Wages of Affection”—are so 
clearly imagined and so well and clearly told, 
each after its kind, as to be excellent both as 
narrative and as invention. I should add, I 
think, that the book is remarkable for the 
novelty and freshness of its several interests. 
The characters and incidents that have at- 
tracted Mr. Hake are altogether “ by ordinar ” 
—are altogether unusual and eccentric. They 
are handled, moreover, in a manner entirely 
personal, and applied to peculiar uses; and 
the impression produced by the little volume 
in which they appear is pleasantly unhack- 
neyed and individual. 


Considered as a piece of “‘ improving litera- 
ture,” Miss Shipton’s Christopher is meri- 
torious enough ; considered as a study of char- 
acter, or as a study of manners, it leaves a great 
deal to be desired. It is the story of a large 
man, wilful and energetic, and the reverse of 
religious, who begins as a kind of modern 
imitation of “the giant Offero in the legend 
—the heathen—the ‘bearer of burdens,’ ” 
and who ends, after struggle and victory, by 
winning the object of his affections and the 
right to bear his name—“ ‘the Christ-bearer’— 
Christopher ’’—with propriety and a touch of 
an heroic significance. It contains a little 
mild love-making, some not very passionate 
doubt and scepticism, a great deal of morality 
and example, and some very pleasant studies 
of child-life and child-character ; it is brightly 
and correctly written; it is absolutely in- 
offensive ; its intention is undeniably good. 
Of its kind it is, as I have said, a meritorious 
little book. W. E, HENter. 








CURRENT LITERATORE. 


Land Nationalisation, its Necessities and Aims. 
By Alfred Russel Wallace. (Triibner.) Mr. 
Wallace has expanded into a book the scheme 
of land reform which he first proposed about a 
year ago in one of the monthlies. It is his 
fault, rather than ours, that we cannot give 
the exact reference; but we remember having 
remarked at the time that more would be heard 
of the scheme. The larger portion of this book 
is devoted to a description of the evils of ‘* land- 
lordism,” which Mr. Wallace denounces not less 
vigorously, if more articulately, than Mr. 
Michael Davitt. With this denunciation are 
mingled some speculations in political economy, 
chiefly derived from Mr. George’s Progress and 
Poverty, about which we do not feel called 
upon to say anything here. The last chapter 
(pp. 175-233) contains the gist of the whole, 
and we think it might have been more con- 
cisely and effectively put. The ‘‘ nationalisa- 
tion of land” means that the State should 
assert its right to become the single absolute 
owner of the soil, This has often before been 








proposed, nor in theory can it be seriously con. 
tested. The objections are admitted to be of a 
practical character; but they are so great 
that no body of sober men have ever yet felt 
themselves justified in agitating for the change. 
Mr. Wallace evades, rather than overcomes, 
these practical difficulties. The essence of his 
scheme is to divide property over land into two 
parts. One of these parts represents the bare 
right of occupying the soil, whether for agricul- 
tural or residential purposes ; and this alone he 
vests in the State, which would levy therefor 
a moderate quit-rent. The other part is the 
artificial value added to the soil by the labour 
or capital of the occupier; and this Mr. 
Wallace would hand back absolutely to the 
occupier as his tenant-right. It is also 
essential to the scheme that this “tenant- 
right” should be inseparable from the 
actual occupancy, and incapable of mort. 
gage. Occupying ownership, whether in small 
or large holdings, whether in country or town, 
is Mr. Wallace’s panacea—in short, an im- 
proved rayatwari tenure, of which the outlines 
may be seen in more than one province of our 
Indian empire. Judging from Indian experi- 
ence, we doubt whether Mr. Wallace has over- 
come (though he has certainly diminished) the 
great practical difficulty of ‘land nationalisa- 
tion”’—the incapacity of the State to manage 
land, or, in his words, to assess the quit-rent. 
We entertain yet stronger doubts whether his 
method for carrying his scheme into effect here 
in England is possible. In certain of the 
colonies, and to some extent in India, the land 
question lies ready to the hand of the reformer, 
who may suggest what is inexpedient, but can- 
not suggest what is unjust. Here in England 
the existing landowners stop the way. Mr. 
Wallace would buy them out compulsorily by 
giving them an annuity, terminable after three 
lives, which may be expedient, but is certainly 
not just. Why not ‘‘ compensate” fundholders 
and the owners of railway securities in a similar 
way? Or, indeed, why not resume all personal 
property on the sameeasy terms? Mr. Wallace 
has thrown new light upon the problem, but we 
are unable to admit that he has solved it. 


The Classification of Statistics and its Results. 
By Patrick Geddes. (Edinburgh: A. and C. 
Black.) Every country collects statistics, but 
no two countries classify them in the same way. 
The facts of several countries are therefore 
much more difficult for individuals to ascertain, 
compare, and reason from than they would be 
if all were thrown intothe same forms. Various 
schemes of classification have been suggested 
by various authorities, and Mr. Geddes now 
proposes another, which he maintains to be 
more scientific and, at the same time, more 
practically satisfactory. For the details of his 
plan we have not space; all we can do hereis 
to say that it is based on four propositions, 
which he considers to state, in general terms, 
the most fundamental attribute of all societies, 
and which run as follows :— 


‘* First, a society obviously exists within cer- 
tain limits of time and space, Secondly, it con- 
sists of a number of living organisms. Thirdly, 
these modify surrounding nature, primarily by 
seizing part of its matter and energy. Fourthly, 
they apply this matter and energy to the 
maintenance of their life—i.e., the support of their 
physiological functions.” 


Mr. Geddes seems, however, inclined to claim 
for his classification that it will do something 
more than classify, and in this part of his 
interesting little paper we have some difficulty 
in following him. After dwelling on the many 
doubts and disputes with which political economy 
is infested, and on the want of an ‘‘art of 
conduct” in the widest sense, he appears to 
argue thata more scientific method of classify- 
ing social facts will terminate the controversies, 
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and create the art. We cannot think that any 
mere classification isso potent. It is the reality 
of the facts, or their meaning, or their relative 
importance, that is in dispute, and no arrange- 
ment of them under new heads can have 
much effect. We should be glad to see Mr. 
Geddes explaining more at large “how the 
fundamental conception of organisms utilising 
the matter and energy of nature clears up such 
time-honoured disputes as those concerning the 
nature of interest and intrinsic value,” or what 
mere method of classification, as distinct from 
the facts ascertained and stated, will turn a 
protectionist into a free-trader. 


Capital and Population. By Frederick B. 
Hawley. (New York: Appleton.) Mr. Hawley 
explains in his Preface that he occupies 
the peculiar position of being at once a 
strict disciple of Ricardo and Mill and a dis- 
sentient from many of their conclusions. He 
“antagonises”—to use his own expression— 
“the results of one side and the methods of 
the other.” His argument turns mainly on 
the possibility of a general over-production, or, 
as he prefers to say, over-accumulation. He 
holds that capital has a tendency to “press 
upon” population with injurious results. He 
denies that an increase of capital other than 
fixed capital always gives proportionately 
larger employment to labour, because (he 
says) much of it may be ‘‘dead stock ”—that 
is, if we rightly understand him, capital locked 
up in the shape of goods that do not sell. We 
grant, of course, that this sometimes happens; 
but we cannot admit that, with the use of 
judgment in production, it need occur more 
frequently when capital is increasing faster 
than population. If producers will only pro- 
duce the right things, there is no practical limit 
to the market, and that market a remunerative 
one. Profits may fall, but those who have 
capital want to make something of it, and the 
remunerativeness of markets is a relative term. 
Mr. Hawley argues that all commodities but 
one—namely, labour—may be produced in ex- 
cess. The answer is that the thing is impos- 
sible, and that, even if possible, it would be so 
improbable as not to fall within the range of 
practical economics. It may be quite true that 
trade and industry occasionally suffer from 
over-production, but the remedy is to be found 
in employing capital, not less, but differently. 
We ask for bread, and the producers give us 
pig-iron. Those who wish to see the practical 
conclusions deduced by Mr. Hawley from his 
general principle must refer to the book itself, 
though we feel bound to warn them that he has 
not the art of making his meaning clear ; and, 
if the adoption of his views depended at all on 
the comprehension of his arguments, we should 
feel very secure against the prevalence of the 
errors which he endeavours to defend. 


Logic for Children, Deductive and Inductive. 
ByA.J. Ellis. (C.F. Hodgson and Son.) This 
ees printed in 1872-73, but not pub- 

hed till the present year, is an account of a 
method for teaching logic to children, but it is 
not meant for children themselves to read. 
Until practical experience shall have shown 
how far children are really capable of taking 
in logical teaching, it behoves a critic to speak 
with caution of the prospects of any method ; 
but our own impression is at present that, while 
logic cannot be at all very successfully taught 
to children (as distinguished from big boys or 
gitls), the present attempt is one of the least 
Promising ways of undertaking the task. The 
childish mind is perhaps not fit for logic ; the 
idea of a theory of reasoning sprang up too late 
in the development of the race for us to be able 
to communicate it early in the development of 
the individual ; but, if the effort is to be made, 
the study must be rendered as little dry and as 


little abstract as possible. But Mr. Ellis has 
an elaborate system of signs more terrible to 
look at than anything in Aldrich. It is fair, 
however, to say that we think Mr. Ellis more 
successful in adjusting induction than deduc- 
tion to the age of his pupils, and that teachers 
themselves will assuredly gain from studying 
what he has to say, although they will have to 
recast his lessons before passing them on. 


History of Shorthand. By Thomas Anderson. 
(W. H. Allen.) A good history of shorthand 
would be a useful addition to English literature. 
But it is clear that Mr. Anderson is not fated to 
give us that boon. His book is bad, and bad 
with few redeeming qualities. Neither matter 
nor manner are commendable. The style is 
stilted and pretentious ; and if the author had 
known a little more about his subject it would 
have saved him from the ridiculous specula- 
tions as to the Divine origin of tachygraphy on 
p. 9, and from many errors of fact and of taste. 
It is humiliating foran Englishman to compare 
such a puerile and unsatisfactory performance 
with the masterly production in which Dr. 
Zeibig has dealt with the same _ subject 
(Geschichte und Literatur der Geschwindschreib- 
kunst ; Dresden: Dietze, 1878). If Mr. Ander- 
son had given us a translation of Zeibig we 
should have been grateful; but as it is, ——. 


Forensic Anecdotes ; or, Humour and Curiosi- 
ties of the Law and of the Men of Law. By 
Jacob Larwood. (Chatto and Windus.) This book 
does not, profess to be more than a compilation 
of anecdotes already in print. These have been 
collected with a considerable amount of industry, 
but without much discretion. Above all, we 
miss that accuracy of reference which is the 
only justification for such awork. It might be 
an interesting theme to compare the qualities of 
English, Irish, and Scotch humour contained in 
these pages. The Irish undoubtedly bear the 
palm, though we would refer anyone interested 
to the original sources, such as Mr. J. Roderick 
O’Flanagan’s The Irish Bar (Sampson Low ; 
1879). The English, strange to say, are very 
poorly represented ; but the grimness of genuine 
Scotch ‘‘ wut” is well brought out. Mr. Lar- 
wood, it is easy to infer, is not himself a ‘‘ man 
of law.” The best circuit stories still live only 
in oral tradition, and not a few of them would 
blush to see themselves in print. 


A System of School Training for Horses. By 
Edward L. Anderson. (W. H. Allen.) The 
author is an enthusiast for the mancge, and 
seems to think that its mysteries can be ex- 
plained by the not very clear explanations which 
he offers on the subject. There appears little 
in the book which he had not already stated in 
his previous work, How to Ride and School a 
Horse. It would be amusing to see Leech’s 
‘‘ Mr. Briggs” in real life attempting to reduce 
Mr. Anderson's theoretical teaching to practice. 
It is to be hoped, for the author’s sake, he 
may find many enthusiastic scholars of that 
type. 


The Giant Raft. Part 1I1.—The Cryptogram, 
By Jules Verne. Translated by W. J. Gordon. 
(Sampson Low.) The first part of this story, 
called ‘‘ Eight Hundred Leagues on the 
Amazon,” appeared at Christmas time; and we 
were compelled to say of it that it was extremely 
dull reading. This second part shows some im- 
provement. As may be inferred from the sub- 
title, the plot turns upon the interpretation of a 
cypher-writing, which would suggest Poe even 
if the ‘‘ Golden Bug” were not referred to in 
the text. There are also one or two subordinate 
incidents worked out with the author’s charac- 
teristic ingenuity. But, on the whole, we must 
repeat that M. Jules Verne’s last story is his 
worst. For the benefit of bibliographers. we 
add that it has already appeared in tho Boy’s 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


THanks to the exertions of the commissioner 
at Larnaka, Mr. C. Delaval Cobham, something 
is going to be done at last for the dialect and 
folk-lore of Cyprus. He has induced the editor 
of the weekly paper Stasinos to open his columns 
to lists of Cypriote words, folk-stories, ballads, 
and local names, of which, at present, we know 
but very little. Collectors have been tempted 
to come forward by the hope of prizes for the 
largest and most correct collection of such lists, 
all foreign matter being strictly excluded from 
them. Attempts at etymology are wisely for- 
bidden. Every scholar will wish success to the 
enterprise; facts of the highest importance to the 
philologist and comparative mythologist must 
be hidden away in Cyprus, and unless they are 
speedily registered, they are likely to disappear 
without record before the advent of British 
civilisation. 

Str C. Witson AnD Mr. W. M. Ramsay have 
started on a tour of exploration in Cappadocia. 
Among other places they will visit the site of 
Comana, near Shar, where numerous remains 
of the classical age are known to exist. It is 
rumoured that Sir C. Wilson has recently dis- 
covered some new Hittite monuments of great 
importance. 


Ata public meeting held at Oxford on May 
17, it was resolved to honour the memory of the 
late Prof. Green by some permanent endow- 
ment in connexion with the Oxford High 
School, and also to place a tablet in the chapel 
of Balliol College. The committee then 
appointed has decided to found two exhibitions 
at the High School, in addition to the two 
founded by Mr. Green himself and by Mr. 
Montefiore at his instigation. There will then 
be one exhibition, tenable for four years, offered 
annually among those pupils who are desirous 
of going to the universities. The following are 
the hon. secs. of ‘‘the Green Memorial Fund”: 
—J. L. Strachan-Davidson, Balliol College, 
Oxford; OC. A. Fyffe, Lancaster House, Savoy, 
W.C.; andJ. J. Bickerton, Town Hall, Oxford. 


Mr. J. Appincton Symonps will shortly 
publish a volume of sonnets, prefaced by an 
essay on the sonnet (its history and potentialities 
as a form of verse), arising in part out of ques- 
tions raised by Mr. Hall Caine and other writers 
on the subject. Only some half-dozen of the 
sonnets to be included in the forthcoming 
volume have already been printed, two or three 
of these having appeared in the Cornhill, and 
the others in Sonnets of Three Centuries. Mr. 
Symonds is now on a visit to England from 
his home at Davos Platz. 


Mr. J. W. Macxarr, B.A., tutor of Balliol 
College, Oxford, is now engaged on a transla- 
tion of the Aeneid into English prose. He has 
just published the first book for private circula- 


tion. The text followed is, with few exceptions, 
that of Conington. We hope shortly to notice 
the work. 


Mr. Eric RosertTson is at present engaged 
on a work to be entitled English Poetesses. 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Oo. are the 
publishers, and it will probably appear during 
the Christmas season. 


Faith: the Life-Root alike of Science, Phil- 
osophy, Ethics, and Religion, is the title of a 
new work by Henry Griffith, which will be 
published by Mr. Elliot Stock in a few days. 


Next week Messrs. W. Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co. will issue Mr. F. Ryland’s edition of 
Locke’s Essay, book iii., On Words, with critical 
Introduction and Notes. From the same pub- 
lishers will come a new treatise of Mental 
Arithmetic by Mr. Frederick J. Edwards, and 
the Child’s Pianoforte Book, by Mr. H. Keatley 
Moore, This last adopts a new method for 
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teaching the piano to very young children, 
introducing, as subsidiary to the text and music, 
a large number of pictures. 


Messrs. W. SKEFFINGTON AND Son have in 
the press a new and revised edition of the Rev. 
S. Baring Gould’s volume of translations in 
verse of various mediaeval legends, entitled 
Silver Store from Ancient Mines. 


A PEOPLE’s edition of the Leopold Shakspere 
is about to be published in ten sixpenny 
monthly parts, of which the first will be issued 
on June 26. In this edition the poet’s works 
are arranged in chronological order from the 
text of Prof. Delius, with the addition of 
‘¢ Edward III.” and the ‘‘ Two Noble Kinsmen,” 
and an Introduction and Life of Shakspere by 
Mr. F. J. Furnivall, founder and director of the 
New Shakspere Society. 


A THIRD edition of Mr. A. Arthur Reade’s 
little manual, How to Write English, is in 
the press. It will contain additional exercises 
for paraphrasing and punctuating, which should 
increase its value to pupil-teachers. Messrs. 
John Marshall and Co. are the publishers. 


Mr. Witt1am M‘Dowatt, editor of the 
Dumfries and Galloway Standard, historian of 
Dumfries, and author of several works in 
poetry and prose, has a new book in the press 
under the title of The Mind in the Face: an 
Introduction to Physiognomy. 


On and after June 3 the Christian Opinion 
and Revisionist will be permanently enlarged to 
thirty-two pages, and will appear as an illus- 
trated weekly. ‘Che illustrations wi!l be chiefly 
drawn from early Christian art relating to the 
history, antiquities, and festivals of the Christian 
Church. The series will commence with the 
‘‘Tongues of Fire” as the symbol of the 
festival of Whitsuntide. The first illustration 
in the Revisionist will be the ‘ Raising of 
Lazarus,” which will commence a series of 
‘* Notes on the Miracles and Parables of Our 
Lord,” chiefly from a revision standpoint. 


Tur Browning Society is to have an extra 
meeting on Friday, June 30, for readings and 
recitations of Mr. Browning’s poems, and the 
singing of some of those that have been set to 
music. It is hoped that Mr. Stanford’s music 
to the ‘‘ Cavalier Tunes” will be sung. 


WE learn from the Nation that Mr. John 
Bartlett, author of Familiar Quotations, has 
printed for private circulation a Catalogue of 
Books on Angling in his own library. These 
number about 600 volumes, many of them rare, 
and nearly all standard authorities. Of Walton’s 
there aro fifty, including the very scarce first 
edition; of Berners, Bowlker, and Venables’ 
‘*Experienced Angler,’ five each; and the 
second to the thirteenth edition of Thomas Best. 
The modern works on angling have also been 
carefully selected. 


THE International Literary Congress, which 
has just concluded its meeting at Rome, seems to 
have adopted two practical proposals. The one 
was to call a conference—this time of both 
publishers and authors of all countries—to be 
held at Berne in September of this year, in 
order to consider a project of forming a uni- 
versal code for the law of literary and musical 
property. The other was to found an inter- 
national literary museum, which should contain 
portraits of authors ancient and modern, fac- 
similes of first editions, autographs, artistic 
memorials of great literary events, documents 
illustrating the history of literature, &c., &c. 


Ir is rumoured that Count von Beust, on 
his retirement from political life, will devote him- 
self to preparing his Memoirs for publication. 

THE commission which was appointed some 
time since in Frankfort, under the presidency 
of the Oberbiirgermeister Miguel, to examine 








into the evidence which assigned a certain 
grave to Goethe’s mother has come to a discon- 
certing judgment. It has decided that the 
grave which was provided with a new memorial 
stone in 1849 is not after all that of the 
honoured ‘‘ Frau Rath.” 


As a sign of the times may be noticed the 
forthcoming appearance at Berlin (Hisenschmidt) 
of a work on J’he Russian Army in War and 
Peace, based on the most recent and most trust- 
worthy authorities, by First Lieut. A. von 
Drygalski. 


THE centenary of the annexation of the 
Crimea to the Russian empire will be cele- 
brated next year in April. A History of 
the Crimea, to be published on the occasion, is 
now being prepared by several professors at 
St. Petersburg and Odessa ; and a museum of 
Crimean antiquities will then be opened at 
Sebastopol. 


Tue first volume has been published of an 
important work by M. Semevsky upon the 
condition of the Russian peasantry during the 
reign of Peter the Great. 


Tue Reform, a journal in which German is 
spelt phonetically, according to Frikke’s 
system, states that the number of students in 
the nine Prussian universities amounted to 
11,894 during the winter term of 1881-82, 
showing an increase on previous terms. Berlin 
has 4,421; Breslau, 1,444; Halle, 1,361 ; 
Gittingen, 1,071; Bonn, 875; Konisberg, 836 ; 
Griefswald, 654 ; Marburg, 646 ; Kiel, 321 ; and 
Minster, 321, matriculated students. 

Tne number of books and magazines pub- 
lished in Germany during the year 1881 is 
15,191. The same journal, the Reform, calcu- 
lates that, if every book were published in an 
edition of 1,000 copies, this would give one 
copy only for every three persons now living in 
Germany. 

Tue Historische Verein of Bern will hold its 
annual meeting this year at Biel on June 25, 
The third part of vol. x. of the society’s 
Archiv is announced. It will contain a care- 
fully edited collection of all the Bell inscrip- 
tions in the canton of Bern by Dr. Riischeler- 
Usteri, of Zurich. 


Mr. Trisner, of Strassburg, announces a 
contribution to Dante literature from the pen of 
Prof. Paul Scheffer-Boichorst, entitled Dante im 
Exil. 

M. WELSCHINGER, whose work on _ the 
Revolution Drama has reached a third edition, 
has just published a book upon the threefold 
censorship under the First Kmpire of news- 

apers, books, and theatres (Paris: Charavay). 
Tt is based on unpublished documents, and con- 
tains anecdotes of Benjamin Constant, Chateau- 
briand, Camille Jordan, Mdme. de Staél, the 
Duke de Rovigo, &c. 


Amone the forthcoming publications of the 
Librairie des Bibliophiles are Rachel d’aprés sa 
Correspondance, by M. Georges d’Heylli, with 
four portraits of Rachel etched by Léopold 
Massard, and a reprint of Guillaume Tardif’s 
L’ Art de Faulconnerie et des Chiens de Chasse 
(1492), 

Le Mownnier, of Florence, announces for 
publication a collection of Gino Capponi’s 
correspondence, edited by MM. Carraresi and 
Guasti. 

MM. ErckMANN-CHATRIAN’S last novel—LZes 
Vieux de la Vieille—which has recently been 
appearing in the Revue des Deux-Mondes, is now 
published in book-form, with illustrations 
(Paris : Hetzel), for 1 fr. 40 c., or little more than 
one shilling. 

A SpanisH translation of the Nibelungenlied 
is now appearing in the Itevista Germanica, a 
Spanish Reyiew published at Leipzig. 








ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Or foreign books we haye on our table :— 
Le Roman de la Femme chrétienne: Etude 
historique, avec une Lettre-préface de Malle, 
Hubertine Auclert (Paris: Auguste Ghio)-; 
Etudes napolitaines, par John Peter (Naples : ; 
Furchheim); Vorlesungen iiber Aesthetik oder 
tiber die Philosophie des Schénen und der schinen, 
Kunst, yon Karl Chr. F. Krause, edited from 
the author’s remains by Dr. Paul Hoblfeld and 
Dr. Aug. Wiinsche (Leipzig: Otto Schulze) ; 
Passionschule, von HE. A. Siiskind, Vol. II, 
(London: Williams and Norgate); Jordanis de 
Origine Actibusque Getarum, edidit Alfred 
Holder (London : Williams and Norgate), being 
Vol. V. of the Germanischer Biicherschatz ; 
Filadelfos: Ricordi e Ragionamenti d’ alcuni 
Savi della Magna Grecia, di Giovanni Gemelli 
(Naples: F. Furchheim); Teoria fisiologica dellu 
Persezione, da Giuseppe Sergi (Milan: Dumo- 
lard); Za Criminalita nelle sue Relazioni col 
Clima, da Giuseppe Orano (Rome: Botta); // 
Signor Io: Novella, da Salvatore Farina, Seconda 
Edizione (Turin: Roux e Favale) ; De Monad- 
enleer van Leibniz, door. Pierre Henri Ritter 
(Leiden: 8. C. van Doesburgh) ; Hen Viaamsche 
Jongen, door Wazenaar (Dr. Amand de Vos), 
Tweede Uitgaaf (Ghent: W. Rogghé); Ergin- 
zungs-Wérterbuch der deutschen Sprache, von 
Prof. Dr. Daniel Sanders, 1. Abtheilung, 
Leiferung 1-12 (London: Williams and Nor. 
gate); Lambert Daneau : sa Vie, ses Ouvrages, 
ses Lettres indédites, par Paul de Félice (Paris: 
Fischbacher); Manuel d’ Electrométrie industrielle, 
par R.-V. Pigou (Paris: G. Masson); Les Révo- 
lutions du Droit, Tome II., l’Enfantement du 
Droit par la Guerre, par Henri Brocher de La 
Fiéchtre (Geneva and Bale: Georg; Paris: 
Thorin) ; &., &e. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


TO WILLIAM BELL SCOTT, GREETING, 
Rondeau. 


His ‘‘ Harvest-Home ” the poet brings, 

Harvest of rich and lovely things, 
Piled high upon the loaded wain 
That bears the fruitage of the brain, 

Begirt with flowery garlandings. 


With generous hand its gifts he flings 
To all with gracious welcomings ; 
And so to scatter wide is fain 
His Harvest-home, 
Not like the niggard’s grasp that clings 
To hoarded gold is his who sings, 
Sings for pure love, and not for gain, 
Then sing we too, with glad refrain, 
His Harvest-home. 
R. F. LirT.epAte. 








OBITUARY. 
JOSEPH LEMUEL CHESTER. 


Tova Col. Chester had long been ill, the 
announcement of his death must have come 
upon most of us with surprise. The treacherous 
climate of his adopted country had for many 
years kept him within doors for weeks together 
during the greater part of the year; and 
even when he could allow himself greater 
freedom in his movements, it was only during 
the warmer part of the day that he was enabled 
to leave his house. To him this was no special 
hardship, for, as he himself was the first to 
acknowledge, his work was always chiefly in 
his library ; but his confinement in a remote 
suburb of London had this effect, that familiar 
though his works were to every genealogical 
student in England, and extensive as his 
correspondence on points of family history 
might be, his person was known to only a few 
of those who looked up to him as their master 
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in genealogy and bio hical history. It was 
said of Thomas ey the ejectus socius of St. 
John’s College at Cambridge, that his name 
might be found mentioned in the Preface of 
every antiquarian work published in his lifetime 
as having laid the author under obligations 
which he could never repay; and it has always 
seemed to me that if this was true of Baker it 
might be said even more emphatically of Col. 
Chester. I doubt if a single work treating on 
pedigrees or matters of family research has 
been published in the English language during 
the last twenty years which has not benefited 
by the stores of knowledge accumulated by his 
unwearied labours. I can speak with experience 
on the promptness and readiness with which 
his collections were freely opened to every 
enquirer, whoever he might be. 

Col. Chester was a voluntary resident among 
us, and the sole object with which he lived in 
this country was to collect accurate biographi- 
cal facts on our ancestors. His first published 
work was a memoir of John Rogers, the proto- 
martyr under Queen Mary’s rule; and it is a 
curious incident, as showing the bent of his 
tastes from the first, that he devoted special 
attention to the genealogy of the martyr, 
tracing his family back to William the Con- 
queror, and noticing the careers of many of his 
descendants. His primary pursuit in this 
country was—I may be pardoned for quoting his 
own expressions in a letter to me—“ the history 
of the early New England settlers.” He wanted 
to know, and by the time of his death he had 
ascertained, ‘‘ what was the character and social 
condition en masse of the founders of the great 
country on the other side of the Atlantic.” The 
origin of the first colonists of America was an 
open book to him; and, if his life had been 
spared, the world might have been presented 
with discoveries from his industry which would 
have put into the shade all that has been col- 
lected by Mr. Savage or the Rev. Joseph 
Hunter. He was eager and enthusiastic on the 
subject of all the distinguished colonists and 
statesmen connected with his native country, 
but to the elucidation of the ancestry of Wash- 
ington he directed all his energies ; and it is 
earnestly to be hoped that the result of his 
labours may be made known to us. 

Not until the publication in the summer of 
1876 of his Registers of Westminster Abbey was 
his name generally familiar to the literary 
world; but from that time forwards there was 
no one to contest the position which he had 
acquired of being the chief genealogical student 
in England. The work which he had selected 
allowed him abundant opportunity for display- 
ing his wealth of biographical information. 
Nearly every distinguished name in our 
national history has been connected with the 
Abbey, and in every instance Col. Chester had 
something to say which was both novel and 
valuable. The accuracy of his researches was 
beyond question. No kindred volume has ever 
appeared—none is ever likely to appear—so free 
from blunders. A flaw in the correctness of his 
statements made him wear sackcloth for days. 
When I pointed out to him on one occasion 
that he had committed the slight error of 
speaking of Dr. Johnson as the ‘‘younger son 
ot Michael Johnson” he remarked, of a slip 
which would have affected an ordinary author 
but slightly, that it was “indefensible and 
unpardonable,” and referred to the scandalous 
blunder in the parish register of Bromley 
(March 1753), which buries Dr. Johnson him- 
self, instead of his wife. This grand volume 
on the registers of the Abbey was received with 
a chorus of praise from every literary journal in 
our land. It carried the learned annotator's 
fame far and wide, and secured for him (what 
he particularly valued as a recognition of 

ig fame by his own people) the distinction 
of LL.D. from a college in America, This 





work was included in the 7ransactions of the 
Harleian Society—of which he was one of the 
founders—but a large number of copies were at 
the same time printed for the benefit of his 
friends. Tho collection of his materials had 
cost him ten years of hard labour, and by this 
and the printing of the volume he was at least 
£2,009 out of pocket; but he grudged neither 
his time nor his money. He still laboured at 
the subject, with the intention of printing a 
supplementary list of such persons as were 
probably buried withir. its walls, and of issuing 
any further particulars which he might obtain 
concerning the persons named in the registers 
themselves. 

The progress of the Harleian Society was very 
dear to Col. Chester. For the Register sec- 
tion he edited more than one of the records 
of the London parishes. The first volume of 
the Visitation of London, 1633-34, supervised 
by him jointly with Dr. Howard, has already 
appeared, and the second may confidently be 
looked for next summer. Everyone must hope 
that the death of Col. Chester will not pre- 
vent the publication of the extensive notes 
which he had amassed on the families and 
fortunes of these City merchants of two centuries 
and a-half ago. There is indeed but one other 
student in England whose biographical col- 
lections can vie, in extent or in value, with those 
of Col. Chester. The researches of the other 
indefatigable annotator relate chiefly to printed 
books. ‘Those of Col. Chester have been 
collected from every heraldic visitation in Eng- 
land and from hundreds of parish registers. 
Many of the registers in London have been 
copied for him in extenso; and during a long 
residence in Oxford he had extracted with his 
own hand the whole of the biographical informa- 
tion which is buried in the matriculation 
registers of that university. Tor this, and for 
his services in elucidating the family history of 
so many distinguished Englishmen, the uni- 
versity last year conferred on him the honorary 
degree of D.C.L.—a distinction of which he was 
justly proud. 

Col. Chester died at 124 Southwark Park 
Road, on May 26, aged sixty-one. We had all 
hoped, until a few weeks ago, that he would 
have been spared to give us many more fruits 
of his patient labour and patriotic regard for the 
two countries of Hagland and America; but it 
became evident then that all such expectations 
must be dismissed. He has done more for the 
history of the land of his birth and of his sdop- 
tion than any other person of his time, but he 
has not effected all that he dezired or intended. 

W. P. Courtney. 

We must add to this notice that the ACADEMY 
has lost in Col. Chester a generous friend. We 
owe to him not only valued contributions, but 
also the kindest expressions of good-wiil, one of 
which was received almost from his death-bed. 

Ep. ACADEMY. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue current number of the Contemporary 
suggests the extent to which the heavier maga- 
zines have taken the place of pamphlets. It 
contains no less than twelve papers, nearly 
every one of which would only have found 
publication as a pamphlet fifty, or even twenty, 
years ago. We can only except with certainty 
Mr. Alfred Austin’s three sonnets, from which 
we may quote these notable lines: 


‘* Take ocean in reverse, and, basely bold, 
Barrow beneath the bastions of the brine.” 
There is but a single literary article—on 
‘* Henri [sic] Heine” —which tells us something 
that is new, but much moro thet is old. The 
two articles on Ireland are very slight. Indeed, 





none of the magazines for this month seem to 








— a 


have risen to the occasion. Mr. E. A. Free- 
man has a characteristic article on the Channel 
Tunnel, deprecating any modification of our 
national insularity. There is a very curious 
paper by Mr. Fraucis Peek on ‘Science and 
Religion,” to which both Prof. Ball and Mr. 
Proctor contribute antidotes, Mr. Quilter gives 
a criticism of the Royal Academy which, if we are 
not mistaken, he has already given elsewhere. 
Dr. Fairbairn has a second paper on “Tae 
Philosophy of Religion,” chiefly interesting as 
showing how great has been the influence of 
Hogel upon our best minds. Prof. Leone Levi 
says very little that is striking about ‘‘ Tho 
Revival of Italian Industry.” The paper by 
Mr. Seton-Kerr seems to us an opportunity 
missed. He contrasts the procedure under tho 
permanent settlement in Bengal with that of 
the Irish Land Commission. But the essence of 
the Bengal settlement is that it did not (excopt 
in theory) establish tenant-right for the cul- 
tivators. The Act of 1859 has protected those 
who can establish continued occupancy for 
twelve years; but the majority (at least in 
many districts) still remain tenants at will. 
Bengal has not yet received its Land Act. 


Tue only full-pago illustration of the May 
Livre, a reproduction of a statuette of Rabelais, 
is worth noticing if only by way of protest. 
The portraits of Rabelais are all of doubtful 
authenticity, and are by no means easy to re- 
concile. But so long as anyone chooses to 
represent the greatest writer of the French 
Renaissance and (except Shakspere) the greatest 
writer of the sixteenth century as a grinning 
ape, without a single feature indicative of any- 
thing but the lowest and most unrelieved 
sensuality, so long will the general error as to 
one of the greatest books of the world receive 
support of that intangible kind which is hardest 
to deal with. The influence of vulgar errors 
on the portraits of great men is a subject which 
we present gratis to any university or academy 
in need of a theme for a prize essay. As to 
the letterpress of the number, M. Paul Lacroix’ 
interesting sketch of his acquaintanceship with 
Balzac, and the charming specimens of Renais- 
sance initial letters which ‘‘Gluck” has re- 
produced, deserve mention. 


THE last number of the Revue de Droit 
international et de Législation comparée, which 
is the second of the series for 1882, commences 
with a paper by Prof. Brocher do la Fléchére, 
entitled ‘‘ La Guerre et le Droit international.” 
It is rathor an Academic discussion, in 
which the learned Professor examines the 
tendency of parliamentary government to 
become a veiled form of imperialism. This 
result he considers to be brought about by the 
executive, under the pretext of a certain 
necessity of harmonious government, influen- 
cing the constituencies to return as their repre- 
sentatives men who, instead of controlling 
the executive, which is the true raison détre 
of parliamonts, falsify their mission, and thereby 
parliament itself becomes a mere govern- 
mental machine. It is when this fact grows 
patent, and a nation becomes aware that it 
is governed in the iuterests of a faction, that 
overt imperialism is welcomed as a preferable 
alternative. This, according to the Professor's 
view, is the true explanation of the success of 
Caesar, and of Cromwell, and of Napoleon. 
Prof. Bulmerincg, of Heidelberg, contributes 
a fourth article on a ‘ Projet de Reglement 
international des Prises maritimes.” It 
appears that the Professor's project has been 
submitted to a commission of tho Institut du 
Droit international, which met at Wiesbaden 
in the autumn of 1881, when Germany was 
represented by tho regretted Dr. Bluntschli 
aud Great Britain by Sir Travers Twiss. A 
brief note of the deliberations of the commission 
—in which Profs, Arutz, of Brussels; Martens, 
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of St. Petersburg ; Gessner, of Dresden; den Beer 
Portugael, of the Hague; Alberic Rolin, of 
Gand ; and Prof. Bulmerincq himself took part— 
has been annexed to the Projet. A letter from 
Mr. F. S. Reilly, the draftsman of the British 
Ordinance of January 1879 establishing a High 
Court of Justice in the Island of Oyprus, is 
intended to correct several errors in an article 
by Prof. Saripolos, of Athens, which has 
appeared in a previous number of the Revue. 
An article by Prof. Léon-Caen gives a detailed 
account of the provisions of a convention for 
the protection of industrial property, a draft of 
which was prepared by the International 
Conference assembled at Paris in 1880. A 
compte-rendu of the deliberations of this Confer- 
ence has been already published at the Im- 
primerie nationale at Paris. A scheme for a 
memorial to the memory of Prof. Bluntschli, of 
which the details are not at present complete, 
is the next paper, after which a chronicle of 
international facts of juridical interest has been 
supplied by Prof. Teichmann in respect of 
Germany and by Prof. Léon Renault on be- 
half of France. 








THE POLE FAMILY IN EXILE. 


ARTHUR and Edward were the two sons of 
Geoffrey Pole, the Cardinal’s brother; of their 
early history we know something—how their 
father obliged the person who brought him a 
summons from Queen Elizabeth to swallow the 
writ and thereby render ineffectual the service 
of it; how an abortive Roman Catholic move- 
ment was got up on behalf of Arthur Pole in 
1562. Arthur Pole was a profligate youth. 
He married a daughter of the Earl of North- 
umberland, and was always agitating; then 
he wished to enter the service of Philip II. 
under de Quadra; he proposed to join the 
Duke of Guise, professing great things of the 
assistance he could render in England; and, 
finally, with his brother and his brother-in-law, 
Antony Fortescue, he attempted to leave Eng- 
land, but was arrested and lodged in the Tower. 
Arthur Pole was tried for treason and con- 
demned to death, but Elizabeth spared him. 
Thus much we know of Arthur Pole and no 
more. A letter written in the year 1600 to 
Philip II. of Spain, and now reposing among the 
Spanish MSS. in the British Museum, throws 
some light on his son’s career, as well as on the 
estimate the Roman Catholics placed on the 
services of Father Parsons, Card. Allen, and 
other upholders of the fallen Papal power in 
England. The letter is as follows :— 
**Thomas Fitzherbert an Englishman, servant of 
your majesty, having heard by letters from Rome, 
that the Duke of Parma has requested the hat for 
an Englishman called Arthur Pole, because his 
Holiness had promised to make six Cardinals at his 
instigation, I cannot help pointing out to your 
majesty the disadvantages which might arise from 
this both for God and your majesty, without its 
being able to be remedied by time. For the said 
Arthur Pole is son of a nephew of Cardinal Pole 
of the royal blood of England, a youth of 25 
ears, who has been brought up from a child in the 
ouse of the Cardinal Farnese now dead in 
company with Don Duarte (Edward) who now 
lives, having been very well received and favoured 
him, and by the Duke of Parma [Card. 
Farnese’s brother], but at the same time apart 
from all news of the affairs of England, as if he 
did not belong to that nation, so that he has neither 
the age, nor the other qualities, which are required 
in one who has to be the chief mediator of the 
reformation of the Church of God in England; 
and besides this it is very likely that he will not 
be amensble to any proposition for helping to attain 
those ends, which are desired by all good Catholics 
in that country for the service of God and of your 
majesty from the well known fact that he is on 
most intimate terms with diverse Englishmen, two 
or three of whom are ill affected to the crown of 





your majesty ; hence we may infer that if he were 


at the head of these, with the authority of Cardinal, 
he might attract good Catholics to his party, se- 
ducing them from the service of your majesty. 
The only remedy for this is that your majesty 
should send, and procure that his Holiness should 
make a Cardinal of Father Parsons, of whose pru- 
dence and zeal in the service of God and your 
majesty we have had such well proved experience, 
From this it would follow that even if Arthur 
Pole were made a cardinal he could do no damage, 
because Father Parsons being equally one, he would 
arouse all the good Catholics of England from the 
great contentment that all men have in his known 
virtue and prudence, and everything would go on 
(as it has gone on hitherto without doubt) for the 
greater glory of God, and for the benefit of your 
majesty. In addition to all this he would assist 
much with his prudence and authority in repressing 
the French party in Rome, and in breaking up also 
the intrigues and designs of the King of Scotland 
as well as that of France, performing always the 
offices which alone are to be expected from a most 
faithful servant and creature [lit. creation] of your 
majesty’s. 

‘This petition to your majesty has in fine two 
parts—firstly that your majesty would be pleased 
to give orders to the Duke of Hesse that he on his 
part may treat with his Holiness, and beg that he 
with all prudence may make a Cardinal of the said 
Father Parsons, because if he were to make the 
other one a Cardinal before him it would be feared 
he might procure the prevention of Father Par- 
son’s promotion whereas now he could make it 
with more facility than then. The second part of 
this petition is that it may seem good to your 
majesty to smooth over the greatest difficulty 
which could prevent this, namely to use towards 
Father Parsons the same liberality which your 
glorious majesty used towards Cardinal Allen with 
the same object in view. By this means God and 
your majesty will be served, and all the English 
Catholics will receive the only one remedy which 
your majesty can procure for them. 

** Now that I have discoursed of this in confi- 
dence it will appear that Father Parsons from his 
great virtue, letters, and religion is most deserving 
of the hat, and that it will be well filled in his 

rson, Yet we must not carry on this business 

y contradicting the promotion of Arthur Pole, 
which would do more harm than good ; but let the 
Duke of Hesse be written to with a copy of this 
letter, with orders to perform those offices which 
have been agreed upon in favour of Parsons, on the 
plea that it will assist towards reanimating the 
Catholics of England, and bring about the reduction 
of that kingdom to the obedience of the Apostolic 
See, and that he will advise your majesty of what 
he shall do, and your majesty can then consider 
what action will be most suitable to take, 

‘© In Madrid 26 of Sep" 1600,” 


J. THEODORE BENT. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. OHARLES DARWIN’S LETTERS. 

Down, Beckenham: May 25, 1882. 
Will you allow me to mention that I am 
collecting my father’s letters with a view to a 
biography ? I shall be greatly obliged to any 
of my father’s friends and correspondents who 
may have letters from him if they will allow 
me to see and make copies of them. I need 
hardly add that no letter shall be published 

without the full consent of its owner. 
Francis DARWIN. 








BUST OF SHELLEY. 
Cuba Villa, Bickerton Road, N.: May 29, 1882, 


I think it will interest the readers of the 
AcapEMy to know that Mrs. D. O. Hill—the 
sculptor of the Burns statue at Dumfries, 
recently unveiled by Lord Rosebery—has exe- 
cuted in bronze a fine heroic bust of Shelley. 
It has been suggested that this bust should be 
purchased, by public subscription or otherwise, 
and placed over Shelley’s grave. Failing that, 
that it should find some prominent restirg- 
place in England where the public should 
always be able to view it. The bust has been 
seen by a number of persons eminent in letters 
and art, and also by several ardent admirers of 
Shelley, and the unanimous opinion is that it 
represents the poet and the man ashe might 
have been—I may say doubtless was—in his 
finest moods. This truly beautiful work should 
not be lost to Shelley’s countrymen. 

G, Barnett SairTH, 
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THE RESTORATION OF ST. MARK’S. 
it. Mark’s, Venice, Committee, 9 Buckingham Street, W.C. : 
May 30, 1882, 

I have received from the committee of the 
Venetian artists a copy of an ordine del Giorno, 
of which the following is a translation :— 

“The Venetian artists, in association with the 
resident foreign artists, assembled in meeting this 
April 20, 1882, resolve : 

‘1, That the MS, L’ Avvenire dei Monumenti in 
Venezia, which has been read before this meeting, 
be printed, and copies sent to all the artistic 
societies of Italy. 

‘62, When the adhesion of these shall have been 
received, we will call the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the restorations of our monuments, 
especially those executed in the interior and ex- 
terior of the church of St. Mark, which cause 
serious apprehensions to all those cognisant of 
them, in spite of the recent regulations for their 
control. 

“The Venetian artists, in alliance with those of 
the rest of Italy, will seek to protect their national 
monuments as they would guard the honour and 
glory of the nation.” 


Then follow fifty-eight signatures, of whom 
eight appear to be foreign names. 

The Avvenire dei Monumenti in Venezia (pub- 
lished by Fontana, Venice) is an ably written 

ifesto, especially referring to the restora- 

jéns of St. Mark’s and the Ducal Palace. 
/ This movement of the Italian artists may 
prove to be the most important step yet 
taken in the cause of the protection of ancient 
monuments. If conducted in the same practical 
spirit with which it has commenced, it cannot 
fail to receive the recognition and adhesion of 
the Italian Government. I need not say how 
it will strengthen the hands of those in Eng- 
land who have been working in the same 
direction. Henry WALLIS, Hon. Sec. 








A LOLLARD SERMON OF THE FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
Oxford: May 18, 1882. 

All who have dipped into the Lollard con- 
troversy of the fourteenth century will be 
interested in learning that the official report of 
an important sermon preached in Oxford on 
Ascension Day, 1382, by Dr. Nicholas Herford, 
one of the most zealous of Wyclif’s followers, 
may be read in a Bodleian MS. (Bod. 240). 
While examining the contents of this ponderous 
volume, of the variety and interest of which no 
existing catalogue gives an adequate idea, I 
stumbled on the report in question. 

That such a notarial report of the substance 
of Herford’s preaching was made we knew 
already from a statement to that effect in the 
Fasciculi Zizaniorum (p. 296, Rolls ed.). ‘* His 
{Herford’s] heresies, errors, and other enormities 
were reduced to a definite form by notaries at the 
instance of a certain Peter Stokys, a Carmelite 
friar and doctor in theology.” But no one 
seems to have been aware that the document so 
described had survived to the present day. 
The writer in the Fasciculi goes on to say, “ At 
length, on the festival of the Ascension, he 
[Herford] preached many wicked and detestable 
things publicly in St. Fredeswide’s church- 
yard, exciting the people to insurrection, and 
excusing and defending Wyclif.’ The last 
words raised my curiosity, for it seemed 
reasonable to expect that in the report—not a 
very brief one—of the sermon which I had 
found, some abstract of this contemporary 
defence of Wyclif (who was then living) would 

e given. Unfortunately, it is not so. The 


reporter confines himself to those portions of 
the sermon which would be likely to serve the 
purpose of Friar Stokes, his employer, in the 
Peeting against Herford before the Arch- 
ishop which he contemplated. 


Mention is 


formerly Chancellor of Oxford, and afterwards 
Archbishop of Armagh—as haying been Her- 
ford’s predecessor in attacking the friars, but the 
name of Wyclif does not occur. Nevertheless, 
there is much that is interesting in the report, 
as will appear from the following translation of 
the opening passage :— 


‘*In the name of God, Amen. Be it known to all 
by the present public instrument that in the year 
from our Lord’s incarnation, according to the 
course and computation of the English Church, 
MCCCLXXXIL, in the fifth indiction, in the fifth year 
of the pontificate of . . . Pope Urban VI., on the 
fifteenth day of May, that is, on the day of the 
Ascension of our Lord, at the cross in the church- 
yard of St. Frideswide,* in the town of Oxford, in 
the diocese of Lincoln, in the presence of me, a 
public notary, and the witnesses whose names are 
subscribed, and before the venerable Master Robert 
Rugge, professor of divinity [sacrae paginae profes- 
sore], Chancellor of the University of Oxford, and no 
small multitude of clerks and laymen, regulars 
and seculars, then and there assembled together to 
hear the Word of God, Master Nicholaus de 
Herford, professor of theology, preaching to the 
people in the English vulgar tongue, amongst many 
other things touching the ditferent states and 
ranks of the Church, said specially these following 
things.” 

The rest of the report is chiefly taken up 
with the invectives of Herford against the friars 
and monks, especially the former. It is also 
charged against him that in the bidding prayer 
(the form of which is still preserved in uni- 
versity sermons at Oxford) he omitted the Pope. 
This passage is curious :— 


‘* He recommended the states of the Church under 
this form: ‘Ye shall pray’ [orabitis]—he said to 
the people—‘for the lord the King, the lady the 
Queen, and the lady mother, and for the lord Duke 
[John of Gaunt] ye shall pray, that God would give 
him the grace of obeying the King, and enticing 
him to what is good; and next ye shall pray for 
all the temporal lords of this realm ; afterwards ye 
shall pray ’—he said—‘for all who are spiritual 
officers of God ’ [the chancellor, the university, the 
mayor, the citizens, &c.], and in the whole recom- 
mendation he made no special mention of the 
supreme pontiff [non fecit mentionem de swmmo 
pontifice specialem],.” 
T. ARNOLD. 








DERIVATION OF THE NAME ‘‘ PYRENEES.” 

Taylor Institution, Oxford : May 27, 1882, 
The true origin of the above proper name 
has always been a matter of controversy. 
According to the authority of Strabo and 
Diodorus Siculus this appellation would have 
come from zip = fire. Silius, on the other 
hand, finds its source in the proper name of 
Greek mythology, or popular tradition, Mupiyn, 
daughter of Lebryx, who was beloved by 
Hercules, and buried upon the mountains called 
after her name. Considering that mythological 
names are not seldom the offspring or result 
of local proper names, modern researches have 
recognised the real etymology in the Celt- 
Iberian root-word ‘‘bryn” or ‘ byrin,” de- 
noting a hill or mountain (cf. Welsh 
‘* brynach” = mountainous region, highland). 
Hence the original meaning of the appellation 


* This church is now included within the pre- 
cincts of Christ Church, and known as the cathedral 
of Oxford, As to the churchyard, or cemetery, 
‘*the cemetery would seem to have been on all 
sides of the church. Wherever the ground is 
turned up in the garden between the choir and Dr, 
Heurtley’s garden, human bones are found... . 
In the last summer a complete skeleton was found 
in situ and undisturbed between the fountain and 
Dr. King’s house.” The above is extracted from a 
letter which the Dean of Christ Church has been 
good enough to write to me in reply to my enquiries. 
The exact position of the cross cannot be iden- 
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Pyrenees, as given by the first neighbours 
and inhabitants, would be ‘high or steop 
mountain” (Pape’s Worterbuch der griechischen 
Eigennamen, ed. Benseler; Pauly’s Real-Ency- 
clopédie; Obermiiller’s Keltisches Worterbuch, 
Larousse; Grand Dictionnaire du XLX¢ Siecle), 
I need hardly remark that the identification 
of the name with ‘‘ Pics noirs” (as if from the 
patois ‘‘ Pics nérés,” and, by corruption, changed 
into ‘‘ Pyrénées”) which has been suggested 
by N. Boubé (Zlatagorskoi's Dictionnaire des 
Homonymes, Paris, 1882, p. 482) must be rejected 
as arbitrary and untenable. If, Kress, 








IZAAK WALTON’S ‘‘ COMPLEAT ANGLER.” 


My statement that on the title-page of the 
first edition of the Compleat Angler ‘* church- 
yard”? appears, and not ‘‘ churcheyard,” as in 
Mr. E. Stock’s professed facsimile, was based 
on the bibliography under review. I find in 
the transcript there given of the title-page of 
the first edition ‘‘ churchyard.” The same 
spelling appears in the transcript given by Mr. 
Westwood in his Chronicle of the Compleat 
Angler (p. 1), and in the same gentleman’s 
transcript of the advertisement of the book 
which originally appeared in the Perfect 
Diurnall (id. p. 2). It again occurs in the 
beautiful facsimile on steel of the title-page 
given at the beginning of ‘‘ Ephemera’s” 
edition of the Compleat Angler. write far 
from the British Museum, but the same spelling 
will be found, I believe, in the copy of the first 
edition which is there exposed, open at the very 
page, in a glass case in the King’s Library. Is 
not the question rather where did Mr. Stock 
find a copy of tho first edition which contains 
the e in ‘‘ churchyard ” ? Tue REVIEWER. 








THE LATE THOMAS DUNMAN. 
4 Bryanston Street, Portman Square, W.: May 30, 1882. 
The recent death of Mr. '’. Dunman has 
already been noticed in your columns. He 
may be said to havo sacrificed his life to his 
self-denying zeal in the work of popular educa- 
tion, and to an intense interest in the teaching 
of science. Will you allow me to mention 
that a fund is being raised to help to place 
his widow in a position to support herself 
and her two children ? Several members of the 
Council of the Working Men’s College are on 
the committee, and I am authorised, as treasurer, 
to receive contributions. 
R. B. LircHrrevp. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Mowpay, June 5,3 p.m. Royal Institution : General Monthly 
Meeting. 
7.30 p.m. Aristotelian: Discussion, * Will.” 
Turepay, June 6,3 p.m. Royal Institution: * Digestion,” 
IV., by Prof, A. Gamgee. 

8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: ‘*The Epoch of 
Joseph: Amenhotep IV. as the Pharaoh of the Famine,”’ 
by Mr. E. Lund; ‘*The Decipherment of the Hittite 
Inscriptions,”’ by Prof. Sayce. 

8 p.m. Shorthand. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological : “ Some Points in the Anatomy 
of the Aeluroidea,”’ by Prof, St.-George Mivart; * a 
Coliection of Laridae from the Coasts of Peru and Chili, 
made by Capt. A. H. Markham,” by Mr. Howard 
Saunders; “*Orustaceans collected by M. V. de Robiliard 
at the Mauritius,” II., by Mr. E. J. Miers; ** An Attempt 
to app!y » Method of Formulation to the Species of the 
Comatutidae, with the Description of a New Species,’ by 
Prof. F. Jetirey Bell. 

Wepnesvay, June 7,7 p.m. Entomological. 

Spm. Geological: “The Annelida tubicola of the 
Wenlock Shales,’ by Mr. G. R. Vine; “* Description of 
Part of the Femur of Wotocherium mitchelli,” by Prof. 
Owen; **The Girvan Succession,” I., by Prof. C. Lap- 
worth; ** Helicopora latispiralis, a New Spiral Fene- 
stelliad from the Upper Silurian Beds of Ohio,” by Mr. 
E. W. Olaypole. 

8 pm. British Archaeological: *‘ The Sculptures o 
the West Front of Lichfield Uathedral,” by Mr. J. T, 
Irvine; ‘*Cuddy’s Cove, Northumberland,” by Dr. 
Alfred C. Fryer; *‘ British Urn Burials at Basingstoke,” 


vy Dr. Josh. Stevens. 
Tuvrspay, June 8 3 pm. Royal Institution: “The 
Metals,”’ by Prof. Dewar. 
8 p.m. Society for the Encouragement of the Fine 
Arts: “The Present Position of Ssuiptural Art in thig 
Country,” by Mr, H, P. MacQartby, 
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8 p.m. Mathematical: “A Definite Integral, and 
Equation to the Director Circle of a Conic.” by Prof. 
Wolstenholme ; ** The Extension of Certain Theories re- 
lating to Plane Cubics to Curves of any Deficiency,” by 
Mr. A. Buchheim. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Fripay, June 9, 2.45 p.m, Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings: Annual Meeting; Report by Mr. 
Williarn Morris. 

8 p.m. New Shakspere: ‘Some of Shakepere’s 
Thoughts on Life and Death;” “ ‘The Cruxes in Shak- 
spere’s Early Comedies.” by Mr. F. J. Furnivall. 

9p.m. Royal Institution: ‘* Excitability of Plants,” 
by Prof. Burdon-Sanderson. : 

Sarurpay, June 10,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “‘ Poetry and 

its Literary Forms,” IV., by Prof. D. Masson. 

3 pm. Physical: “ Experiments on Vibration,” by 

Mr. W. F, Stanley; ‘‘A Wind Integrator,” by Mr. 

Walter Baily. 





SCIENCE. 
Outlines of Primitive Belief among the 
Indo-European Races. By C. F. Keary. 


(Longmans.) 


Mr. Keary writes in an interesting way 
upon an interesting subject. Some readers 
may think him a little too diffuse, but it is 
difficult to be clear without incurring this 
charge. Itis not a history of religion or of 
mythology that he has taken in hand, still 
less a system of theology, but a history of the 
capacity for worship among the ancestors of 
our Aryan race. With him belief is rather a 
sense of mystery in the universe than the 
theory which seeks to explain that mystery as 
Mr. Herbert Spencer would explain it. Con- 
sequently, he is not concerned to show how 
myths have arisen, or even what religion is 
or ought to be; he aims simply at being the 
chronicler of those phases of religious belief 
through which the early Indo-Europeans 
must have passed. But since we have no 
contemporaneous record of these phases, we 
must have recourse to the inductive method 
if we would discover what they were. By 
working backwards from known facts we may 
be eventually able to reconstruct the past 
history of Indo-European belief. 

It is here that Mr. Keary, as it seems to 
me, lays himself open to criticism. At the 
outset it is incorrect to speak of “ Indo- 
European races.”” If we choose to confound 
philology and ethnology in the old fashion we 
may, indeed, talk of ‘an Indo-European 
race,” and assume that the men who spoke 
the hypothetical parent-Aryan language were 
all united by the ties of blood. But in this 
case they would constitute one race, not races. 

Let us grant, however, that Mr. Keary 
means that group of tribes which, for the 
sake of convenience, we are accustomed to 
term the primitive Indo-European race. In 
order to discover the outlines of their belief, 
he appeals to the evidence of language, of 
mythology, and of the hymns of the Rig- 
Veda. Language, as he argues very truly, 
enshrines the past ideas of mankind, and, if 
rightly questioned, therefore, will reveal to 
us early beliefs and conceptions imbedded in 
it like flies in amber. Myths, too, when in- 
terpreted by the comparative method, will 
tell us what the first framers of them believed 
concerning the world around them; while 
the Rig-Veda, the earliest literary monument 
of the Aryan stock, doubtless contains sur- 
vivals from an older period of life and thqught. 
But in dealing with these three sources of 
evidence Mr. Keary has not been so successful 
as he himself appears to think. His know- 
ledge of Vedic Sanskrit is confessedly second- 
hand, and he betrays little acquaintance with | 





the progress made by comparative philology 
during the last few years. In spite of the 
insistance with which he claims the support 
of language for his views, his etymologies 
and linguistic statements are almost always 
wrong. Thus he falls into the old fallacy 
of supposing that ‘if the same word 
does not pervade the children languages 
it has not pre-existed in the parent one” 
(p. 40); he thinks that “ Sanskrit is the oldest 
among the brother languages,’ and that 
Sanskrit words are consequently the most 
likely to resemble those of the parent speech ; 
he derives Oeds from the same root as Dyais 
and deus, 2nd assumes that Zeus was invented 
“before theos;’’ and he couples Okeanos 
with Ogyges, which he holds to mean the sea. 
Tritogeneia, from the Vedic Trita, who har- 
nesses the horses of the sun, becomes the 
‘‘ water-born;” the Greek Moirae “ are con- 
nected with the Celtic Mairae, from mar, meir, 
simply ‘a maid’ ;”’ Rhea “is unquestionably 
connected with the Sanskrit root ira, earth ;”’ 
Kerberos is the Sanskrit ‘‘Cerbura, ‘the 
spotted’;” and “@adacoa, ‘salt water,’” 
looks as if Mr. Keary derived the word from 
GAs. The vowel of Javones, which probably 
signifies “emigrants,” shows that the word 
has nothing to do with yuvan, “ young,” 
and Hellas (for Sellas) bears no relation to 
€Xos, “a marsh,” while, if we are to hold that 
Triptolemos is tpioAos, “ the thrice-ploughed 
furrow,’ we must call in the aid of false 
analogy. How little, indeed, Mr. Keary 
knows of modern scientific etymology is 
shown by his admitting even the possibility 
of a connexion between the Greek Hades and 
the Sanskrit Aditi. We are, therefore, not 
surprised to find him omitting Armenian in 
a classificatory table of the Aryan languages 
(into which he introduces “‘ Graeco-Italic ’’), or 
supposing that the “‘ proto-Greeks ” travelled 
from the Caucasus across the central table- 
land of Asia Minor into their Western home. 

I have dwelt on these philological short- 
comings of Mr. Keary, not only because he 
bases his theory of the original fetish-worship 
of the Aryans in chief measure upon the 
evidence of language, but also because he 
taxes Mr. Herbert Spencer with neglecting 
the testimony of comparative philology in his 
doctrine of the origin of religion. Whatever 
we may think of the particular form in which 
Mr. Spencer presents his views, the hypothesis 
that religion began with the worship of 
ancestors has a large array of facts in favour 
of it, and is certainly not contradicted by 
comparative philology. In fact, comparative 
philology has nothing to say to it, either for 
or against. 

I am again obliged to differ from Mr. 
Keary in his view of the assistance to be 
derived from the Rig-Vedain the reconstruction 
of primitive Aryan belief. For the interpreta- 
tion of Indo-European mythology the Rig- 
Veda has proved to be of the same value as 
Sanskrit itself was for the interpretation of 
Indo-European grammar ; but the case is quite 
different when we try to discover in it indica- 
tions of the primitive belief of the Aryan people. 
The hymns of the Rig-Veda belong to a 
settled and comparatively cultured people, and 
I much doubt whether survivals from a 
barbarous past are not to be found more 





easily in the Sagas of the Norsemen than in 


the philosophic hymns of the Punjab. At 
any rate, the “‘henotheism” which Prof. 
Max Miiller has so happily pointed out in the 
old hymns of Hindustan can have nothing to 
do with “the shortness of the savage’s 
memory” (p. 43), unless we are to use the 
word “‘ savage” in a new sense, 

There only remains now the evidence of 
mythology. But this evidence, in spite of 
what Mr. Keary urges, really depends upon 
our interpretation of the myths. I am at 
one with him in believing that myths have 
their origin in the explanations given by early 
man of the phenomena and operations of 
nature—explanations which a later age mis. 
understood and consequently transformed, 
But this general agreement covers a dis. 
agreement in detail. It is important for Mr. 
Keary’s argument that a considerable number 
of myths should be shown to relate to the 
water and the wind. A large and influential 
class of scholars, however, refuses tosee in them 
anything but myths of the sun and dawn. In 
some cases, I believe, the analogy of early Baby. 
lonian mythology raises the presumption that 
these scholars are right. Thus Mr. Keary 
maintains that the Sarameyas, the two dogs 
of Yama, are the winds of morning and 
evening rather than the twilight of dawn and 
sunset. Now, in Accadian mythology Mero. 
dach, the Sun-god, is also provided with 
“four divine dogs’? whose names are curi- 
ously suggestive—the Avenger, the Devourer, 
the Seizer, and the Carrier Away. I have 
lately copied a broken tablet in the British 
Museum (K 2546) which contains the frag- 
ment of a hymn about these very dogs, and 
seems to show unmistakeably their true char- 
acter. The fragment runs as follows :— 


‘* May thy heart rejoice. ... 

O messenger of Hea... 

The gods Hea and Merodach .. . 

He establishes thee... . 

He causes thee to dwell, O Ennun-gu-til ... 

As for the great dogs... 

O Ennun-gu-til, the shepherd .. . 

Seize their back and (stay) their going ; 

Combat them and overcome them; 

Smite their skull, wound their breast. 

From the journey they go may they never 

return ! 

With the wind may they go, with the storm 

above it. 

Take their road and cut short their going. 

Seize their face! seize their face! seize their 

weapons ! 

Seize their feet and make them ascend! 

At the command of Hea the lord of the deep, 

at the command of the Sun-god, the lord of 

the height ; 

(in) the house of Merodach the lord of 

legions.” 

The argument from mythology has another 
drawback besides that arising from the uncer- 
tain meaning of individual myths. There is 
the further uncertainty as to whether a myth 
is native or borrowed. Some of the myths 
employed by Mr. Keary are certainly not of 
pure Aryan derivation. He modestly dis 
claims acquaintanceship with what lies out- 
side the charmed circle of certain Indo- 
European languages and legends ; and such 
statements as that ashéra “also signifies a 
grove,” that Addnis is a form of Dionysos as 
husband of the earth-goddess, or that Isaiah 
is the author of the psalm of Hezekiah 





| (p. 268), show that the disclaimer is justified. 
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But in the present state of comparative 
mythology it is impossible to neglect the 
Semitic element in the mythologies of the 
two nations with which Mr. Keary prin- 
cipally deals. Let him be assured that 
scholars have associated Héraklés with 
the Tyrian Melkarth with good reason; 
the adventures of the Greek hero, ‘ the 
Teutonic Thorr” notwithstanding, can be 
traced back to the twelve books of the 
ancient Chaldaean epic and the feats of its 
solar hero. It was inevitable that Greece 
should derive a good deal of its mythology 
from Phoenicia and Asia Minor along with 
the germs of its art. Some of its folk-lore 
even, of which the story of the Kykléps may 
be taken as an example, probably comes from 
a yet more distant source, as I have pointed 
out elsewhere. But the recent labours of 
scholars in this field of research, extensive 
and fruitful as they have been, seem to be 
quite uaknown to Mr. Keary. His exclusive 
attention to things Aryan has even blinded 
him to what I should have thought would 
be obvious to everyone—the Christian origin 
of the Ragnarékr or “ Twilight of the Gods,” 
and the story of Balder. In a forthcoming 
work Dr. Vigfisson will show that the whole 
idea of Valhalla, with its great god, its 
Valeyries or armed angels, and its heroes or 
“elect host,” emanates from Christianity like 
the Pai-Marire religion of the modern Maoris. 
Ygg-drasil, the world-tree, which figures so 
largely in Mr. Keary’s pages, has always 
seemed to me out of place either in Norse or 
in any other Aryan system of mythology, 
and I am, therefore, not surprised to learn 
from Mr. York Powell that it originates 
ina simple blunder. Ygg-drasil, ‘“‘ Woden’s 
horse,” is properly the gallows, which were 
shaped like a clothes-horse, and on which the 
victims devoted to Woden were made to ride. 
“ When Christian ideas filtered northwards,” 
says Mr. Powell, 


“the rood—‘ Jesus’ palfraye’ as an English 
fourteenth-century poem has it—was mixed up 
with ‘ the horse of Woden,’ and a poet who lived 
about A.D. 1000 has the notion of a rood-tree 
filling the worlds. But the idea of a world-tree 
is confined to him and his imitators, and is not 
a part of Teutonic mythology at all.” 


It is due to the blunder which confounded 
the rood-tree with the old Ygg-drasil of 
Northern my thology. 

If I have confined myself to what seems to 
me the faulty side of Mr. Keary’s book it is 
because the book is one of those rare ones 
which are worth criticising, while in no other 
way could I make it clear why I do not feel 
able to accept its conclusions. At the same 
time I am the first to admit that it is highly 
suggestive, and full of passages which weil 
deserve quotation. But I cannot disguise my 
conviction that its method is defective, and 
that the author has not sufficiently equipped 
himself by wide reading and research for the 
great and difficult task he has undertaken. 

A. H. Sayce. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


A Palaeolithic Age in Egypt.—The May num- 
ber of the Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute is one of unusual value. Among the 
original papers which it contains is one by 
Gen. Pitt-Rivers, the president, who describes 
his discovery of stone implements in Egypt 
under such conditions as to demonstrate the 
existence of a palaeolithic period in the Nile 
Valley. Stone implements of palaecolithic type 
have from time to time been found in Egypt, 
but they have occurred only on the surface, 
and their high antiquity was consequently not 
placed beyond discussion. While carrying on 
some explorations near Thebes in the early part 
of last year, Gen. Rivers unearthed several 
flakes and one implement, undoubtedly of 
human workmanship, from a depth of several 
feet beneath stratified deposits of mud and 
gravel. The gravel was hardened into a con- 
glomerate; and, although this alone does not 
necessarily bespeak its high antiquity, there 
were not wanting other marks of the great age 
of these deposits. It is true that no animal 
remains were found, so that the character of 
the contemporary fauna does not help us to 
solve the problem ofage. But the conglomerate 
had been cut into chambers used as tombs 
certainly as early as the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
and perhaps earlier, so that the implements 
found in situ beneath these tombs have one 
limit of age assigned to them; while it appears 
from geological considerations that their anti- 
quity may be carried far into prehistoric times. 


WE understand that Magdalen College, 
Oxford, has determined to found forthwith the 
Waynflete Professorship of Physiology provided 
for by the new statutes, and that an election to 
the post will therefore take place before long. 


THE arrangements are now well advanced for 
the fifty-second meeting of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, which will 
be held this year at Southampton from August 
23 to 30. The president-elect is Dr. C. W. 
Siemens; the presidents of sections will be— 
Mathematical ‘and Physical Science, Lord Ray- 
leigh; Chemistry, Prof. G. D. Liveing; Geology, 
Mr. BR. Etheridge; Anatomy and Physiology, 
Prof. A. Gamgee; Zoology and Botany, Prof. 
M. A. Lawson; Anthropology, Prof. W. Boyd 
Dawkins ; Geography, Sir R. Temple; Economic 
Science and Statistics, Mr. G. Sclater-Booth ; 
Mechanical Science, Mr. John Fowler. The 
evening discourses will be given by Sir William 
Thomson on “The Tides,” and by Prof. H. N. 
Moseley on “ Pelagic Life.” On two other 
evenings soirées will be held ; and excursions are 
arranged, as usual, for the Saturday of the meet- 
ing and also for the day after the meeting 
formally closes. 


THe Council of the Society of Telegraph 
Engineers has determined to offer three prizes 
annually for the best original papers sent in to 
the society on telegraphic or electrical subjects 
by all persons not themselves members of the 
council, The prizes will consist of books or 
scientific apparatus. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE Etymological Lexicon of Classical Greek by 
Mr. E. K. Wharton, of Jesus College, Oxford, 
to which we have before referred, is now in the 
press. It will give the derivations, so far as 
known, of all words used by Greek authors 
down to 300 B.c. These amount to41,000; but, 
after excluding manifest compounds, the total is 
reduced to only 5,000. Continuing the numerical 
analysis further, 2,300 more are found to be 
derivatives, or bye-forms, nearly 500 are of 
doubtful or unknown origin, and about 630 are 
loan-words. ‘The remaining 1,600 words have 


ooznates in other languages of the Indo- 





Celtic family. Mr. Wharton gives these 
cognates, where possible, from Latin, Irish, 
Gothic, Lithuanian, and Sanskrit, the Arme- 
nian and Zend forms being mentioned only 
when they have any independent value. 
The work is divided into two parts ; in the first 
the words are arranged alphabetically, in the 
second accordiag to the etymological processes 
involyed in them. There are also two Appen- 
dices, one containing a list of the ninety-four 
onomatopoetic words found in classical Greek, 
the other a list of the 630 loan-words classified 
according to the languages from which they 
were taken. Mr. Wharton’s book will be 
entitled Ltyma Graeca, and will be published by 
Messrs. Rivington in the autumn. 

THE Académie des Inscriptions has given its 
support to a petition addressed by M. Victor 
Guérin to the French Government for official 
assistance in a new expedition which he contem- 
plates to the Lebanon, Arabia Petraea, and 
Lower Egypt. 


Dr. KoiBina’s edition of the Early English 
romance of Sir Tristrem is nearly ready, and 
will be published at the end of August, at 
Heilbronn. 


Pror. A. MULLER, of Halle, who is already 
known for his work on Arab texts, has sent us 
the prospectus of a considerable undertaking 
that he hopes to accomplish by subscription. 
This is the publication, in Arabic type, of a 
complete and critical edition of the ‘‘ History of 
Doctors’ of Ibn Abi Useibi‘a, known as Kitdb 
‘Ojun-el-anbd fi tabagdt-el-atibbd. This work, 
written in the fourteenth century, is one of the 
chief authorities for the history of science in 
the early Middle Ages; and it also contains 
many valuable references to general history 
and the state of civilisation. Portions of it 
have been both printed and translated, but 
never yet the whole. Prof. Miiller has collated 
all the MSS. to be found in the libraries of 
Germany, Austria, England, and France; but 
he places special reliance upon a codex in the 
possession of Mr. J. Nicholson, of Penrith. 
The text will be printed in Cairo, from the 
types of Mustafa Effendi Wahbi; and the 
editor will add a critical appendix and an index. 
The subscription price for the yolume of about 
600 pages will be twenty-five shillings; and it 
will probably be ready for issue before the 
close of next year. Spitta Bey was to have 
superintended the process of printing at Cairo ; 
but it is hoped that his regretted dismissal will 
not prevent the due execution of the project. 


A REVIEW entirely devoted to Assyriology 


will shortly appear at Paris, under the editor- 
ship of M. Jules Oppert. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


AnTHROPOLOGICAL InstrruTs.—(T'wesday, 
May 23.) 
Gen, Pirt-Rivers, President, inthe Chair.—A paper 
was read by Sir H. Bartle Frere on ‘‘ Systemsof Land 
Tenure among Aboriginal Tribes of South Africa,” 
The writer indicated the points regarding which 
further enquiry is needed, and urged the importance 
of recording observations while it is still possible 
to obtain information from sources which, in the 
course of another generation, may be closed for ever 
by extinction of races. The Zulu title to the lands 
in South Africa rests simply on force, the land 
being the property of the occupant only so long as he 
can hold it by himself, or with the assistance of the 
chief who protects him. ‘The tenure cannot be 
transmitted by inheritance without being con- 
stantly sapped by the influence of two institutions 
universal among the Zulus—viz,, polygamy and 
slavery. Christianity has a special bearing on the 
subject of land tenure, becaute it is mainly through 
its agency, indirect as well as direct, that we may 
look for such changes in the customs of the races of 
South Africa as may civilise and settle them, and 





put an end to the ceaseless wanderings which have 
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tended so powerfully to keep them in a state of 
ever-recurring barbarism. The writer’s impression 
was that the advancement and civilisation of the 
native tribes of South Africa depend greatly upon 
the extent to which individual tenure of property can 
be extended, while a certain patriarchal authority, 
such as seems inherent in the head of a family or 
kraal, is recognised and invested with some sort of 
magisterial and judicial functions sufficient to meet 
the every-day exigencies of village life.—The 
President opened the discussion with some remarks 
on the peculiarities of land tenure in various parts 
of the world, and was followed by Dr. Rae, Mr. 
Hyde Clarke, and Miss Buckland.—On the motion 
of Prof. Flower, a cordial vote of thanks was given 
to the President and Mrs, Pitt-Rivers for their 
kindness in allowing the meeting to be held at 
their house. 


Roya Socretry or Lrrerature.—( Wednesday, 
May 24.) 

Str P. De CorguHoun in the Chair.—Mr. J, 
Henniker Heaton read a paper on ‘‘The Origin, 
Manners, Customs, and Languages of the Natives of 
Australasia,” in which he gave a rapid survey of 
the early history of Australia, contending that, 
though various voyagers had touched at different 
places on the coast, the determination of founding 
a colony was due to the reports brought home by 
Capt. Cook. Sydney was the first place that was 
proclaimed a colony—on January 16, 1788. Mr. 
Heaton gave an interesting account of the native 
population from the time when they first came in 
contact with the Europeans, and showed the usual 
consequence of such contact in their rapid extinc- 
tion. He then treated of the customs of the people, 
and of ths animal and vegetable life indigen- 
ous to Australia, at the same time entering very 
fully into the possibility of colonising the interior, 
which he considered to be more feasible than has 
been usually supposed. 


Socrety or AnTIQuaRiEs.—(Thursday, May 25.) 


W. C. Bortase, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.—The 
Rev. W. C. Lukis exhibited a series of plans and 
drawings made by him of the remains at Stone- 
henge and Avebury, and discussed the previous 
plans and descriptions in existence, made by 
Stukeley, Wood, Aubrey, and others, with refer- 
ence to the present condition of the monuments. 
Mr, Lukis does not believe that the Friar’s Heel, 
on which the astronomical theory is based, is part 
of the original Stonehenge, as it is not shaped by 
tools like the other sarsen stones in the group. 
Another disproof of that theory is the certainty 
that another stone formerly stood between the 
Friar’s Heel and the centre of the circle, which 
must have prevented the view of the sunrise over 
it. The monument is probably unique, unless some 
megalithic remains in Arabia, mentioned by 
Palgrave and a French traveller, are similar to it, 
but they have not been examined with sufficient 
care to institute a comparison. The trilithon at 
the mouth of the Loire, to which it has been 
likened, is really the remains of a chambered 
barrow. Mr. Lukis’s examination of Avebury 
showed the errors of Stukeley’s plans, in conse- 
quence of his preconceived opinions as to the 
arrangement and purpose of the group. 


Brownine Society.—(Friday, May 26.) 
Rev. H. R. HAwets in the Chair.—The first paper 
was by Rev. Prof. Johnson, on ‘‘ Bishop Blougram’s 
Apology.” The writer considered that the form of 
the ‘‘dramatic monologue” might be considered a 
novelty of invention in Mr. Browning, obviously gain- 
ing over the soliloquy in allowing the artist greater 
room to work out his conception of character. The 
gravest subjects in the piece under consideration 
are relieved by the careless ease of the treatment, 
and the keenest satire of human vices or foibles 
conceals deep sympathy for human nature itself. 
Why does Blougram apologise for his life after his 
statement— 

‘* Thus I am made, thus life is best for me, 

And thus that it should be I have procured ; 

And thus it could not be another way, 

I venture to imagine” ? 

The answer is that the Bishop has been stung by 
hearing a voice which clearly says, Your life is not 





ideal. We may, for convenience’ sake, divide the 
apology as follows :—(1) The problem of life ; what 
it is, and how Blougram has solved it. (2) 
Criticisms of this view of life examined and replied 
to. (3) Defence of ‘‘imperfect falth”’ as a spring 
of action. (4) Defence of worldliness as a species 
of action, All that the Bishop says in his real 
character—as a thinker—is deeply trae, but when 
he speaks in his representative character—as an 
actor of an absolute faith which he has not—he 
resorts to a duplicity which infects his whole 
apology. But when he assumes that the real 
should be the first object in our thoughts, he is 
ironical, wishing to give Gigadibs a severe lesson. 
It seems unfair to take him at his word when he 
avows his gross worldliness. He suppresses also 
instincts hell-deep as well as those heaven-high. 
He has been brought to bay by the assault on his 
character, and this is not the moment in which to 
expect the severest candour or the loftiest recogni- 
tion of truth in the abstract. Blougram does not 
deserve contempt ; the intellectual position of the 
Roman ecclesiastic nowadays must be one full of 
trial to a powerful mind like the Bishop’s. It 
demands some sympathy from all serious men.— 
The second paper was by Mr. William Sharp, on 
‘* Browning and the Arts.” I. Poetry. The poet 
is referred to personally in such poems as ‘‘ The 
Mermaid,” ‘* House,” ‘* The Two Poets of Croisic” 
(vers. 155, 156), and especially in the latter part 
of the third book of ‘* Sordello ;” impersonally, 
in the characters of ‘‘ Aprile,” ‘‘The Two Poets 
of Croisic,” ‘‘ Eglamor,” ‘‘Sordello,” and others. 
Aprile is the dreamer; Eglamor, the priest, the 
lover ; Sordello, the maker, the transmuter. II. 
Music. Music is evidently to Mr, Browning 
the ultimate expression of the soul’s yearn- 
ings by virtue of that subtlety therein which 
is too indefinite for words to render adequately 
—that power of giving expression to the 
unformed and floating fancies of the mind. The 
poems of Mr. Browning treating specially of music 
are “Abt Vogler,” ‘‘A Toccata of Galuppi’s,” 
‘*Master Huges of Sax-Gotha,” and “Saul.” 
III. Painting. This would seem, on the whole, 
the art of which Mr. Browning has most 
thorough knowledge. Mr. Hamerton says that Mr. 
Browning thoroughly enters into the artistic mind, 
and sees it from the inside as no other English poet 
has ever done. The poems which deal with this 
art are ‘‘ Old Pictures at Florence,” *‘ The Guardian 
Angel,” ‘* My Last Duchess,” ‘* Fra Lippo Lippi,” 
‘¢ Andrea del Sarto,” and several others. It would 
be a good thing if Mr. Browning’s poems constituted 
a part of the regular study of all young artists, 
IV. Sculpture. This is represented by ‘‘ The 
Bishop orders his Tomb at Saint Praxed’s,” ‘‘ The 
Statue and the Bust, ‘“‘ Deaf and Dumb,” and part 
of ‘‘ Pippa Passes.” All through what Mr, Brown- 
ing has written in connexion with art it is impressed 
on us how the ideal must ever be before the true 
artist, the fact of perfect achievement being im- 
possible to the painter, poet, or sculptor; for he 
must ever see, if he would see fully, beyond the 
symbols which he uses to express himself. 


‘¢ A man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what's a heaven for?” 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Fourth Notice.) 
Tue fresh green landscapes of Mr. Frank 
Walton are delightful. Content with effects 
which we all know and enjoy, he has studied 
them with great care and love, and gets his 
reward in making the familiar scenes of our 





beautiful country more interesting than any- 
thing less common can be. Scenes of foreign 
lands may be more striking and wonderful to 
us, and may attract more at the first glance, but 
we come back to his with something of the 
delight of coming home after a holiday abroad, 
His ‘‘ Noontide’s Hush and Heat and Shine” 
(17) is but a tree in a field, but we do not 
remember to have seen any more truly enjoy- 
able landscape for a long while. The grass igs 
just the rough green grass we have trodden a 
thousand times; it grows not in undistin guish- 
able mass, but in pleasantly broken clumps and 
patches; the unevenness of the ground is as 
carefully rendered as the vegetation upon it; the 
tree has air between all its leaves; and, above 
all, the ‘‘shine” is there, not striking only on 
this point and that, but permeating the whole 
luminous atmosphere. It is a field to walk and 
breathe in. In his larger and still {finer picture 
‘*The Happy Valley” (779), with its beautiful 
distance and admirably painted foreground (so 
moist and tangly), the light and air are just as 
fully felt; and his ‘‘ Stil! Waters” (187) is not 
less worthy of notice as a picture in which the 
skill of the painter is lost in the completeness 
of its achievement. Notwithstanding the full- 
ness of their effect, there is no sign of effort or of 
merepaint. Mr. Oakes is as natural and thorough 
as ever. In his “Porchester Pool” (70) the 
light bright sky and limpid green water are 
rendered with rare simplicity and breadth, and 
it r to us at once by its freshness and 
truth. His ‘‘ Road through Wastdale” (117) is 
not so striking in composition as Mr. M‘Whir. 
ter’s ‘* Ossian’s Grave”’ (219), but we feel that 
the one artist has been in search of truth and 
the other of effect, that the one has achieved his 
intention and the other has missed it. In such 
a matter as this we would not be dogmatic. 
Mr. M‘Whirter’s picture is a fine one, and 
should perhaps impress us more than it does; 
but although all his four contributions this 
year are attractive, there is none which seems 
to us so successful as his ‘‘ Rainy Day—Venice ” 
(839). We must not leave Mr. Oakes without 
mentioning his “ Mewstone” (427) and his 
‘* Wild March Morning” (467). The latter, 
with its cold steely sky and warm brown 
earth, is as delightful in colour as it is true 
to nature. Of Mr. Brett we have already 
spoken. He is a painter of such well-knowa 
and strongly marked individuality that there is 
little to be said of him but that he shows no 
failing in the keenness of his sight and the 
firmness of his hand. The most definite and 
objective of painters, he leaves nothing to the 
imagination. His truly drawn and truly 
coloured clouds, his sea, with every dimple full 
of innumerable and variegated reflections, his 
rocks and seaweed, with which neither geologist 
nor botanist could find a fault ; his sunshine that 
seems to strike upon you almost as much as on 
the mussels, whose purply bloom forms such a 
distinct feature of his ‘‘Grey of the Morning” 
(506), are examples of imitative skill such as 
has never been surpassed by any artist alive or 
dead. When we turn from these manly, true, 
and self-respecting exercises of a supreme gitt 
to the many works of weak and false senti- 
mentality by men to whom the Academy have 
awarded their full honours, we cannot help 
thinking that sectarian prejudice is as strong in 
art as in religion. o greater contrast to 
Mr. Brett’s aim and manner can be found than 
those of Mr. Cecil Lawson, one of the few land- 
scape artists who, with all his faults, ever strives 
after grandeur of design and mental impressive- 
ness of effect. His “ Blackdown, Surrey ” (99), 
has a fine bold sky and a strong scheme of light 
and shade, and its colour is rich and beautitul. 
There is poetry also in his wild view of “ The 
Doone Valley” (1512), but neither work seems 
to rise to the level of his last year’s performance. 
A picture which unites much poetry of concep: 
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tion with careful painting of fact is Mr. C. E. 
Johnson’s ‘* Wounded Stag” (793), with its 
grand oak rooted in a rocky hill, and fine, if 
rather too broken and glittering, effect of sun. 
The range and strength of this artist are shown 
by the contrast between this bright romantic 
forest scene and the quiet sentiment of his 
“Evening Solitude” (1513). If there is not 
much sentiment, there is a good deal of strength 
of design in Mr. Keeley Halswelle’s landscapes. 
Of the three we prefer “ Inverlocky Castle and 
Ben Nevis” (413), with its well-painted reflec- 
tions in the middle distance; but they are all 
cold and clayey in colour, contrasting singularly 
in this respect with his fine water-colours at the 
Institute. His bellying black clouds begin 
topall by repetition, and we should welcome his 
return to figure subjects. Altogether, the land- 
scapes at the Academy show the completeness 
of the breach with that old classical and con- 
ventional school which Turner caressed with 
one hand while he destroyed it with the other. 
Neither is there any trace of that great artist’s 
influence as a colourist and renderer of the 
more evanescent and gorgeous effects of light. 
The idealism which he followed and the 
idealism whick he created arealike dead. Only 
by Mr. Alfred Hunt’s view of ‘‘ Sonning” are 
we reminded of the marvellous refinement of 
Turner’s best and most distinctive style. This 
picture is so light in key and delicate in its 
gradations that it seems pale and ineffectual, 
almost a ghost of a picture, after looking at the 
lusty labours of the new school; but it will well 
repay a little concentrated attention till the 
eyes get acclimatised to its more gentle atmo- 
sphere, and can feel the sunlight vibrating in the 
thinair. Then it will be seen that every inch of it 
is more fall of thought and beauty than many a 
yard of the coarser and more effective canvases 
with which it is surrounded. There can, how- 
ever, be no doubt about the vigour and true 
vitality of the newer school, which seems to be 
passing out of that stage of blunt materialism 
which was the natural reaction against the pretty 
artificiality of the immediate successors of 
Turner, just as its broad handling is a reaction 
against the niggling minuteness of the pre- 
Raphaelite school. They are accomplished 
painters and faithful students of Nature, 
boldly interpreting her in their own way, and 
with results at once beautiful and astonishing. 
In the work of many of the younger men there 
are distinct traces of foreign influence. It was 
in France, if we mistake not, that Mr. W. H. 
Bartlett learnt to treat so seriously and skilfully 
the meagre bit of sandy soil in the foreground 
of his masterly picture of ‘‘ Young Poachers” 
(275) ; and, rightly or wrongly, we are reminded 
of the Dutch school, especially of Mauve, in 
“ Waiting,” by Mr. Miles Mason (657), with its 
somewhat uncouth cattle. Opposite to the last- 
mentioned work is another picture of oxen called 
“On the Road” (648), by Mr. Robert Meyer- 
heim, remarkable for its fine colour and vigorous 
composition ; and in the same room are two 
fine large landscapes, to which we cannot afford 
the attention which they deserve; one is Mr. 
Charles Stuart’s ‘‘Sunny Autumn” (627), the 
(610) Mr. Edwin Ellis’s “ Waiting for the Boats” 
610), 

The rest of the oil pictures we must treat 
somewhat summarily. In the first room is Mr. 
Marcus Stone’s best picture of the year, ‘Il y en 
atoujours un autre” (5), a very pretty picture, 

nty in colour and finished in execution. Mr. 
Charles Lutyen’s portrait of ‘“ Miss Louisa 
Gallwey ” (13), and Mr. Horace Cauty’s “ My 
First Sitting” (37), seem to us to deserve a 
special word. So also do Mr. Munn’s clever 
little landscape called ‘‘ Pampkins—South of 
France” (44) and Mr. Hugh Cameron’s de- 
lightful interior with a little girl going to bed 
(48), which, in its way, is almost as good as his 
“Children of the Riviera” (41) before noticed. 








On the other side of the room are Mr. John 
Smart’s large and effective “‘In the Track of 
the Storm” (69), and the best of Mr. Peter 
Graham’s contributions of the year, ‘ The 
Inflowing Tide” (77). Not to be missed are 
Mr. D. Pesenti’s ‘‘ Interno di Casa ” (84), Mr. 
Henry Vincent’s “What is it?” (87)—two 
bright, pretty, mischievous children looking out 
of window, who are brilliantly painted in the 
manner of an early Millais—and Mr. R. W. 
Macbeth’s sunny ‘‘ The Ferry Inn” (93). Mr. 
Tremayne Lark’s “Monk of the Order of St. 
Francis” (88) appears to be a picture of promise. 

In room 2, one of our most serious omis— 
sions is Mr. W. L. Wyllie’s picture of barges and 
steamers on ‘‘ Our River” (118), which (what- 
ever may be its real name) is sufficiently like 
the Thames. It would be difficult to over- 
praise the cleverness with which a really beauti- 
ful picture has been got out of sooty boats and 
ships and smokes of various volume and dirti- 
ness ; but there is the sky behind, very tender 
and true in colour, and the moving, bronzed 
water to aid the charm. Another picture, 
larger but quite equal to this in‘ quality, is the 
same artist’s Port of London ” (1506). We have 
never seen such subjects treated with so much 
skill and success, and these pictures certainly 
deserve to be noted as among the most 
remarkable of the year. Mr. Arthur Bell’s 
‘* Feeding-time ” (135) is bright and pretty; and 
Mr. Walter D. Batley’s “ Old Crag Pit, Suffolk ” 
(140), warm and solid in the sun’s rays, reminds 
us of Old Crome. In this room also are several 
delightful pictures of cottage life by Mr. Joseph 
Clark, which would each need more special 
mention if the charm of his children, and the 
honest cheerfulness of their parents and guard- 
ians, were not so well known. He carries on, 
but with his own peculiar grace of style and 
sober sweetness of colouring, the delightful art 
of Wilkie, Mulready, and Webster; and we know 
not, unfortunately, where to look for his suc- 
cessor, ‘‘ The Tempting Offer ” (164) is perhaps 
the most delightful of these little masterpieces. 
Mr. E. Byrne de Satur’s capital donkeys, called 
‘* Members of the Commons” (174), hangs just 
above a little landscape, by Mr. G. Costa, of very 
unusual delicacy of colour and artistic refine- 
ment, ‘‘ Sunrise on the Carrara Hills” i. 
We have the less scruple in passing lightly by 
this tender little painting, as the forthcoming 
exhibition of the artist’s works at the Fine Art 
Society will give us an opportunity of studying 
his genius more seriously. Mr. Thomas Ire- 
land’s bare birches by a stream, called ‘‘ January 
—A Marshy Meadow” (188), isthe most beautiful 
of many other pretty landscapes in this room. 
Here also are Mr. H. W. B. Davis’s best picture of 
the year, “In Ross-shire ” (145), very striking in 
its effect of sunlight on the fleeces of sheep, and 
Mr. Prinsep’s ‘‘ At the Golden Gate” (163), the 
pleasantest of his contributions. It is one of 
those graceful arrangements of form and colour, 
with no sentiment in particular, which have 
been so popular of late years. Sir Frederick 
Leighton and Mr. Albert Moore are perhaps the 
only perfect masters of this kind of design; but 
Mr. Perugini is a good third, as his very charm- 
ing “Dolce far niente” (78) proves. Of Mr. 
Albert Moore there is only one example, but it 
is a masterly one (107). The type of beauty, 
despite the lazy lolling of the young ladies, who 
seem suffering from the exhausting effects of a 
Turkish bath, is pure and even noble, and the 
arrangement of the draperies and notes of 
colour are as “ musical” as ever. 

Mr. Frank Dicksee has, as usual, a distinct 
sentiment. It is no little praise to his ‘‘ Love 
Story” (290) to say that it would be a worthy 
illustration of Coleridge’s well-known verses 
beginning ‘‘All thoughts, all passions, all 
delights.” It is sentimental without “ spooni- 
ness,” and the drawing and colour and effect of 
moonlight are alike beautiful. It is a healthy 





sign that there are two pictures of lovers in this 
exhibition, this and Sir Frederick Leighton’s 
‘* Wedded,” so tender and yet so healthy. With 
Mr. Long’s large composition, ‘‘ Why tarry the 
wheels of his chariots ?” (302) we are not in per- 
fect sympathy. Its feeling seems to us to be 
entirely modern, not to say English. The ladies of 
Sisera’s mother seem to us anything but “wise,” 
and the composition is scattered and empty. 
Opposite to it, and directly over Mr. Pettie’s 
‘* Palmer,” is a very masterly work by Mr. A. 
Achille Glisenti, ‘‘ Maize Harvest, Lombardy ” 
253). The figure of the woman is splendidly 

rawn. Noticeable for its successful effort 
to produce a striking effect of light is Mr. 
Shrubsole’s “ Crown of Fire ” (306) ; and among 
the other ‘‘innocents” in the same gallery 
which we are compelled to murder for want of 
space may be named Mr. Adrian Stokes’s strong 
bright ‘‘ Winter Afternoon in the South of 
France” (320), Mr. Bridgman’s clever “In- 
terior at Biskra ” (288), Mr. John Collier’s bold 
but brazen ‘‘ Clytemnestra” (272), Mr. John 
Scott’s vigorous but only halt-poetical ‘* Wild 
Swans” (270), Mr. Luke Fildes’ charming 
‘‘ Nina” (268), and Mr. Knighton Warren’s 
masterly ‘‘ Guard of the Royal Harem” (237). 
Even then the names of William Padgett, James 
Archer, A. F. Grace, Herbert Dalziel, and 
Flitcroft Fletcher rise to reproach us. The last- 
named artist’s ‘‘ Old Snuff-mill on the Wandle ” 
is excellent. 

In room 4 we passed unnoticed two of the 
best of this year’s genre pictures—Mr. Van 
Haanen’s ‘“ Oobbler’s Shop” (344) and Mr. 
Ferdinand Fagerlin’s ‘‘ A Deserter” (416). Of 
the former’s skill we have already spoken ; Mr. 
Fagerlin’s subject is Dutch, and is sufficiently 
fine in colour and light to remind one of De 
Hooch. His humour 1s hisown. Mr. Arthur 
Lemon’s “ Threshing in Tuscany” (348) is a 
vigorous and clever picture; but the best of 
this refined artist’s contributions is his 
‘“‘September” (1500), with its fine design and 
admirably drawn cattle. Mr. Noble’s well- 
grasped heads of horses and donkeys ata trough 
(378), Mr. Van Beer’s ‘ Yacht La Siréne”’ 
(391), a very plain but masterly work, 
Mr. ©. Hindley’s “Suspicious” (401), Mr. 
Yeames’ ‘‘ Welcome as Flowers in Spring” 
(418), good in colour and expression, a pretty 
example of Mr. Mark Fisher’s pleasant orchard 
scene (412), and Mr. P. R. Morris’s pathetic 
** Sale of the Boat” (417) are all delightful in 
very different ways. Mr. Morris, though not 
well represented at the Academy this year, 
has a charming portrait of his wife and 
daughter (705). 

We hope, in our final notice, to conclude our 
remarks on the pict ures, and to add to those we 
have already made with regard to the sculpture. 

Cosmo MonkKHOUSE. 


THE SALON OF 1882. 
(Fourth and Concluding Notice.) 


“QUELLE DECADENCE!” is the cry of the 
Parisian bourgeois before Jean-Paul Laurens’ 
‘*Derniers Moments de Maximilien empereur 
de Mexique.” The death of Maximilian is a 
page of history, but tragedy in a frock coat 
shocks the popular taste deeply ; and the first 
unfavourable impression is so strong that few 
care to look a second time, or suffer themselves 
to be recalled by the pathos of the situation, or 
attempt to discover the merits certain to be 
found in any work from the hand of M. 
Laurens. One thing is certain—whether we 
may like his version of a subject or no—on 
those whom he paints for us he has the power 
of conferring life. To look attentively for ten 
minutes at this presentment of the unfortunate 
victim of the Third Napoleon is never to forget 
something which M, Laurens alone has the 
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oe of showingus. The materials with which 
e has to deal do not lend themselves readily to 
pictorial treatment : the Emperor stands between 
his valet and his priest ; on the left,the valet 
kneels and kisses his master’s hand in an agony 
of farewell; to the right, the priest stands—he 
would bid courage, and cannot for very anguish ; 
the door is opened, the glare of tropical sun- 
light floods the little room and brings out the 
three black-robed figures in startling contrast ; 
the messenger of death stands on the threshold, 
the orange and red of his dress add to the 
savage character and bilious hue of the typical 
features seen beneath the broad shadow of the 
Mexican hat. In this man’s face, and in that 
of the Emperor, the whole story of the 
situation is told: the one worn and channelled 
with lines of bitter anguish, but resolute and 
nerved by the high courage which is one of the 
noblest products of civilisation; the other 
unmoved, every muscle cast in a mould of stolid 
savagery. The sunlight effect is rendered with 
admirable force and truth; and M. Laurens has 
had to rely wholly on skilful massing of light 
and shade in giving depth and colour and some- 
thing of a pictorial aspect to this scene, over and 
above the incontestable merit which it acquires 
from the force of his dramatic insight and 
powers of vigorous delineation. 

What is the quality which determines the 
sense of plenitude in light; what is the defect 
which causes us to feel as if there were a some- 
thing thin, insubstantial, and empty in the 
garish day which floods the breakfast table in 
M. Flameng’s ‘‘ Camille Desmoulins” ? There 
is any amount of steady, patient work put into 
this representation of the moment when Gen. 
Brune vainly tried to rouse his friend to a con- 
sciousness of danger; when Lucile cried, ‘‘ Let 
him alone, Brune; he owes all to his country ;”’ 
and Camille, tossing his baby in his arms, jest- 
ingly answered, “Edamus et bibamus, cras 
enim moriemur.” ‘The three are still seated at 
the table—Lucile to the front in pink; behind 
her, on the right, stands the maid in gray and 
white; Brune sits facing us, his brown coat 
tells between the white linen of the table and 
the window which occupies the centre; 
Camille turns his chair round on the left and 
also fronts us, the white robes of the little 
girl in his arms showing against the puce of 
her fathers coat. The light falling on these 
figures from the large opening in the centre 
must necessarily be scattered; and it seems as 
if the only possible way to obtaining a certain 
coherency of general efiect would have been by 
ingenious massing of light and dark shades of 
tint. Now pure white, in M. Flameng’s arrange- 
ment of colour, is as scattered as the light from 
his window: it appears in the centre, and 
re-appears to left and right in a most distract- 
ing manner ; not only so, but at each appearance 
and re-appearance it comes in contact with 
passages of deep colour, all of which are of 
nearly equivalent strength, so that the eye 
cannot find a point on which to rest. Herein 
lies, in part, I think, the cause of that defect of 
quality, well described by the phrase ‘ une 
lumitre crue,” which strikes one at first sight 
of M. Plameng’s “ Camille Desmoulins.” 

M. Bonnat’s portrait of ‘‘M. Puvis de Cha- 
vannes” must not go without mention. Itis a 
very forcible reading of his subject, more forcible 
than life itself. M.de Chavannes stands with 
one hand resting on the table, which bears 
some glass vessels on the left ; to the right, a 
corner of his easel is seen behind him ; the floor 
is light; and the background—against which 
the head tells with admirable strength and 
solidity—is dark. As a mere example of strong 
painting and of masterly skill and thoroughness 
in workmanship, this portrait must take the 
first rank among those {of the year, although 
it may be questioned whether M. Bonnat’s 
version of the character of M. Puyis de 





Chavannes’ head will commend itself to those 
of his friends who feel that the signs of a virile 
energy aud constructive power have been 
accentuated by M. Bonnat at the expense of 
indications of refinement and idealism. 

The other less important portraits of the year 
are so many and in many ways so good that it is 
difficult to make aselection from them; it may, 
however, be predicted that M. Cabanel’s pupil, 
M. Humbert, is likely, before long, to take his 
master’s place as the favourite “‘peintre des 
dames.” 

The number of foreign contributors is this 
year more than ever remarkable ; every country 
in Europe has sent its contingent. Chelmonski 
has varied his snowy landscapes by ‘‘ Devant le 
Cabaret—Paysage d’Automne;” but in his 
‘* Halte de Cosaques de Ligne” he returns to the 
violent contrasts afforded by troops of horse and 
their dark-robed riders bedded in the white 
drifts of mid-winter. The road, along which 
the Cossacks have trampled the snow to mud, 
stretches out tothe horizon onthe left,and a range 
of white roofs and snow-laden trees rises above 
the crowd, just in the centre of which occurs a 
break where steps lead up to the open door of 
the roadside inn. Another Polish painter—M. 
Brandt—sends ‘‘ Marché aux Chevaux 4 Balta 
(Podolie),” a work the ensemble of which is 
attractive and which will bear examination in 
the minutest detail. The strong sunlight effect 
under which the vast horse-fair appears, with 
its innumerable huts and tents to right and 
left, is remarkably golden and true in tone. 
The Eastern carpets, utensils, and all the 
little details of the tent interiors are rendered 
with wonderful grace and fidelity ; and even the 
little groups which are placed here and there on 
the rising ground in the middle distance show 
delicate and lively powers of characterisation. 
The chief attention, however, is fastened, as it 
should be, on the tremendous rush and whirl of 
the horses driven into the centre ; and the eye is 
fixed there at once, not only by the lines of the 
general arrangement, but by what seems the 
one brilliant touch of positive colour in the 
picture—the red cap which tells above the 
striped jacket of the rider wheeling round in 
front. 

M. Brandt’s master, M. Adam, seems to bestow 
an admirable technical training on all his pupils, 
whiie respecting their individuality. Nothing can 
be more different, for example, from M. Brandt’s 
work than M. Geoffroy’s ** En Quarantaine ”— 
a good bit of quiet character study. A sulky 
boy sits in exile on the garden bench outside 
the school-house door, whence he is curiously 
inspected by his comrades. The figure is well 
arranged, the comedy not overdone, the child’s 
air of moody concentration admirably deline- 
ated, and the execution sound and thorough, 
equally free from affectation of refinement, or 
of force. 

Mr. Hawkins has followed up the success he 
obtained last year by a graceful picture of an 
orchard in spring, in the foreground of which 
figures ‘‘ La Paysanne et les Oies.”’ All the 
charming details of the meadow, full of bloom 
and verdure, are observed with much grace and 
fidelity, becoming more and more homely in 
character until we reach the distant enclos- 
ure, where the mistress of the homestead is 
busy with the white linen bleaching on the 
boughs. The long gray roofs are seen through 
the branches and against a narrow strip of clear 
sky; they speak of the peaceful security of 
domestic life, and enhance the character of 
gravity and chastity which Mr. Hawkins has 
imparted to the dream of the young girl, the 
central figure in the foreground, whose thoughts, 
prompted by the birds caressing each other at 
her feet, are filled with forebodings of the 
mysteries of human life and love. The picture 
is framed somewhat pretentiously in a band of 
old tapestry; and the painter has purposely 








kept his general effect very flat, after the 
method specially appropriate to decorative art, 
but which in the treatment of a picture of this 
class has something of an air of modern affec- 
tation, 

The landscapes this year are above the 
average of excellence. M. Harpignies has out- 
done himself in his “ Bords du Loing 4 St- 
Privé ;” he has painted a quiet turn in the river, 
with a glimpse of rocky banks and far distance 
seen under a clear blue summer sky, traversed 
here and there by little white pufflets of breezy 
cloud ; on this groundwork a couple of splendid 
elms, planted on the left bank, are laid in with 
magnificent precision. Although ‘‘ La Loire,” 
M. Harpignies’ second contribution, can hardly 
be compared in point of striking effect to the 
‘* Bords du Loing,” yet so great is the beauty 
of the river curves, far winding into lovely dis- 
tance, that one lingers longer before the work 
which at first sight seems the least attractive, 
M. Yon is also at more than his best in his 
smaller contribution. The drawing of the flat 
surface of the water in ‘“‘La Rivitre d’Eure 
i. Acquigny ” is no less admirable than the fine 
choice which he displays in the treatment of 
his masses and the great purity of his tone. 
The fine vaporous motion of M. Loir’s autumn 
sky, and the excellent drawing of the curves 
of quay and bridge, make of his “Tio 
dAutomne” a noticeable work; and as re- 
presentatives of landscape ‘proper, MM. Girard, 
La Vielle, Pelouse, and many other names are 
worthy of mention. “Les Bords de lEllé— 
Finisterre,” by the last-named artist, is, in 
some respects, a masterly work, marred by 
what seems to be the painter’s incurable 
insensibility to the simplest elements of pic- 
torial arrangement. M. Montenard’s ‘ Ea 
Provence” is admirable for its truth of peculiar 
local atmospheric effect. He has painted the 
barren crown of a spur—say of the Basses- 
Alpes—gray with thyme, the thin grass gnawed 
close to the stones, which render cultivation 
impossible, by successive troops of goats; on 
the mule-track, in the foreground, lies the cast 
shadow—blue in the sunlight—from an unseen 
hut, the inmates of which have come out to do 
reverence as, above the distant ridge, sur- 
mounted by a way-side chapel, a solemn 
procession appears, heralded by a crimson 
banner. ‘‘ En Provence” is not a very strong 
performance, but shows throughout a capacity 
for steady and delicate observation. [For 
strength—among the landscapes with figures— 
M. Clairin’s vigorous and well composed ‘‘ Bril- 
leuses de Varech 4 la Pointe du Raz” deserves 
great attention. 

Of the two works contributed by M. van 
Marche, ‘Vache normande” must be cited 
with special distinction. The dark hide of this 
cow is a marvel of rendering; great force is 
given to the rich brown colour by touches of 
white about the belly, feet, and head, and by the 
little tan cow drinking peaceably at a distant 
pool undisturbed by the excitement of her com- 
panion. For the ‘‘ Vache normande” is bellow- 
ing with all her might ; and the movement of her 
throat and flanks is so true that her roar seems 
to pass over the quiet meadow pasture, over the 
heads of the figures ploughing in the far-off 
corn-field, and to stir the lowering sky, echoing 
and re-echoing against the hills. 

The extraordinary influence of painting on 
sculpture was never more plainly exemplified 
than by this year’s gathering, not only in choice 
of subject and mode of treatment, but even in 
the method of execution. Tbe run upon 
Camille Desmoulins which is a little tiresome 
upstairs is even more conspicuous in the garden, 
where four enormous statues represent him in 
different degrees of frenzied declamation. 
Vital Cornu places his hero on a simple pedestal, 
brings his left arm across his chest, and uplifts 





the right in an ordinary oratorical gesture; M. 
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Doublemard gives hima hat and makes him 

ture with extraordinary violence; M. 

umaige has presented him with a rush- 
bottomed chair; and M. Carrier-Belleuse, not 
content with one chair, has seized on two, 
one Of which he has placed at the side, 
while the other is tumbled under the table on 
which Camille stands. Seriously speaking, if 
thisis the kind of thing that we must have from 
the modern sculptor, then M. Carrier-Belleuse 
does it best. His figure has a sinewy graco, 
as well as energy ; Camille stands well, and seems 
yet instinct with the spring which has landed 
himon the table which serves as a platform. 
M. Mercié’s colossal group also speaks of the 

werful influence of modern fashion. “ Quand- 
meme” is the motto borne by his Alsatian 
dame, @ strapping woman in full costume, 
tremendous in head-knots. She supports with 
her right arm a dying youth who has fallen at 
her feet; and, with his musket clasped to her 
breast, faces round erect and defiant of the 
common foe. It is almost needless to say that, 
inall practical points, M. Mercié is an accom- 
plished artist. His group holds well together, 
and the points of dark are found with great 
skill and much picturesque effect. Choice of 
form seems also to have been as much modified 
by the modern movement as choice of subject; 
and the ‘‘Aurore ” of Delaplanche shows‘limbs 
which recal the taste of M. Courbet’s nymphs. 
With arms above her head, she casts backward 
an enormous sheet of plaster, which it requires 
some effort of the imagination to take for 
drapery. The ‘* Diane” of M. Falguiére also 
shows what may be called a vulgar choice of 
fom, which is, unfortunately, but in too good 
keeping with the features and expression of the 
fice, The figure stands easily and firmly 
poised on the left leg; her left arm falls with 
the bow from which she has just discharged the 
shaft; her eyes seem to watch its flight; and 
her right arm is still uplifted. M. Lanson’s 
marble group, *‘ L’Age de er,” is a remarkably 
well-composed study of two athletes, and wants 
only something more of searching workmanship 
to be a thoroughly satisfactory achievement. 

Very little of that careful working out of 
every detail which we are told was once a 
thing of course in French sculpture is now to 
be seen in the Salon. M. Cordier has a 
portrait-statue of a lady very carefully worked 
out, which looks like a ‘‘pendule de l’empire 
moins le stil ;” and M. Injalbert’s ‘‘ Amour” is 
studied with much delicacy. Love sits, sup- 
porting on his knees a dish, which he holds 
with one hand, and over which he bows his 
head to watch the movements of two doves 
which have alighted on it, and which he teases 
with a switch poised in his left hand. The 
little head of the figure is very original looking ; 
but the general aspect suffers from an over- 
wal for delicacy in finish, which has all but 
effaced anything like character. 

On the whole, the bit of finished work which 
pleased me best this year was M. Chapu’s “‘ Le 
Génie de l'Immortalité,” not a very original 
design, but remarkably improved in execution 
on the project which appeared at the Salon in 
Plaster two years ago. The spring upwards of 
the figure personifying Immortality is extremely 
beautiful; the extended arms, and tho whole 
of the upper part of the body, are an admirable 
example of good workmanship. From among 
the busts I should select M. Dubois’ bronze 
head of Baudry, and that, notwithstanding the 
style of the execution, is unpleasant to the eye, 
for itis unsuggestive of the material in which 
it is carried out, or rather suggestive of a quite 
different material. Still, there are various ways 
of speaking true, and this head speaks true; 
the vitality of the look is extraordinary, and 
every touch laid on it is full of intention, of 
character, of colour. E. F. 8S. Parrison. 














































































THE ART OF COINS AND MEDALS. 


Mr. ReGInatp Stuart Poo.t gave his first 
lecture on “The Art of Coins and Medals” at 
University College, London, on May 22. The 
course owes its origin to the revival of medal 
work by Prof. Legros, whose portrait-medals of 
Darwin and Tennyson show the spirit of Pisano, 
the greatest artist of the Renaissance in this 
province, while indicating a wholly independent 
method. They are in the great style, yet 
original in design and execution. Once this 
beautiful art was universal in the Greek world, 
nor was it scarcely less widespread in Italy 
during the earlier Renaissance. Greek coins, 
however, are, far more than Italian medals, a 
grammar of art, for they give us in excellent 
works the succession of styles and the extension 
of schools. Hence their value in education, 
for no other productions of the Greeks have the 
same range either in time or in place. They 
reflect the beautiful sculptures and paintings 
which were before the engravers’ eyes, who 
developed and adapted ideas, but never blindly 
copied. The Italian medals, for their truthful 
love of individuality, are only less useful to 
the student, who in the province of portraiture 
could not find nobler examples as his guide. 
All these earlier works owe their force to their 
being executed by handwork and not by 
mechanism. 

The art of medals is relief, and so interme- 
diate between sculpture and painting, in- 
fluenced by one or the other according as it 
ruled at any giventime. Therefore the different 
modes of relief should be carefully studied, 
especially in the Greek examples. With the 
older artists, Greeks or Italians, material and 
every detail of form were carefully thought out. 
The pure circle was wisely avoided ; the surface 
of the field was so treated as to give an 
atmosphere in which the subject lived. The 
obverse and reverse had a proper relation of 
mutual support, yet were individually com- 
plete. The subject of the obverse was the head, 
the Greek usually ideal, and always so in the 
best age; the Italian realistic. While the 
three-fourths face was best suited to the cir- 
cular limits of a coin, none but the greatest 
artists ventured beyond the profile, treated with 
extraordinary skill by the Greeks. A long 
series of diagrams illustrated the details of the 
head as represented on Greek coins and Italian 
medals, The more varied subjects of the 
reverse were similarly shown, and gave an 
opportunity for explaining the principles of 
design under the conditions of medal art. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Pror. BARNABEI writes to us from Rome that 
a fragment has been discovered of nothing less 
than a shield of Achilles, bearing not only the 
sculptures, but also a portion of the text of 
Homer. We are compelled, by pressure on our 
space, to reserve Prof. Barnabei’s full commu- 
nication till next week. 


WE are pleased to know that the national 
memorial to Lord Beaconsfield is in an advanced 
state, Mr. Raggi, to whom the task of executing 
a statue was entrusted, having finished the colos- 
sal modelin clay. This will be cast in bronze, and 
placed in Parliament Square. The statue will, 
we are glad to say, be found by the public to be 
a work of much dignity. Of course, it is not 
easy to discover new attitudes for politicians; 
and, as Mr. Bruce Joy represents Mr. Gladstone 
in a position of fervent and rhetorical appeal, 
so Mr. Raggi represents Lord Beaconsfield as 
the prudent and sagacious counsellor, brooding, 
it may be, on the latest phase of an Asian 
mystery. The great statesman is in his peer’s 
robes, which cover a diplomatic or court dress. 
His head is drooped, and an expression of 
meditation ovyerspreads the aged features. 





Comparisons haye been made between this and 
other Jportraits of Lord Beaconsfield; and it 
has been remembered that in the present 
Royal Academy Mr. Hamo Thorneycroft h»s 

exhibited a pretty little genre figure, very 

natural and tasteful, and that the pathetic or 

even tragic side of Lord Beaconsfield’s character 
and circumstance was displayed with nothing 
less than genius by the celebrated artist of 
Vanity Fair. Mr. Millais, too, painted a 
portrait; but he had not the sittings he could 
have desired, and his success was very partial. 

Mr. Raggi is really to be complimented upon 
the skill with which he has overcome tho 
obstacles to full-length portraiture in the round. 
His statue of the Conservative leader will 
probably interest more than one generation of 
the Tory party. Indeed, it may generally 
satisfy. 

Mr. Dennis has been excavating three of the 
tumuli near Sardes, but with little result. Two 
of them turned out to have been rifled at an 
early period, while the objects found in tho 
third were, on the whole, disappointing. They 
exhibit, however, Assyrian influence upon the 
early art of Lydia. Mr. Dennis is now about 
to set to work upon the Temple of Cybele, if he 
can obtain the necessary funds, The labour of 
excavation here will be heavy; but, in view of 
the importance of uncovering one of the noblest 
and most perfect temples of the ancient Greek 
world, it may be hoped that it will not bo 
allowed to remain unaccomplished for want of 
money. 


Messrs. Roserts Bros., of Boston, have in 
the press a new and uniform edition of Mr. 
Hamerton’s worksin ton volumes square 16mo, 
This edition will be much cheaper than the 
previous editions issued by the same firm, but 
the volumes will not be sold separately. Tho 
edition at two dollars a volume will still be kept 
in print. 

Tox annual meeting of the Socioty for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings will be 
held in tha hall of the Society of Arts on 
Friday next, June 9, at 2.45 p.m. The chair 
will be taken by Mr. James Bryce, M.P. Mr. 
William Morris will read the Report of the 
society’s work during the past year. 


THE general arrangements for the meeting of 
the Archaeological Institute at Carlisle, from 
August 1 to August 8, under the presidency of 
the Bishop of Carlisie, are now completed. Tho 
section of Antiquities will be presided over by 
Mr. John Evans, that of History by Mr. Free- 
man, and that of Architecture by Mr. Beresford 
Hope. The vice-presidents of sections are the 
following :—Antiquities: Sir O. Anderson, Dr. 
Bruce, Sir W. Guise, Mr. A. Mitchell, Mr. }4. 
Peacock, the Rev. Prebendary Scarth, and the 
Rev. Canon Simpson; History: the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, the Rey. M. Creighton, the 
Dean of Ely, Mr. R. Ferguson, M.P., Mr. J. 
Heywood, Mr. W. F. Skene, and Mr. Tucker 
(Somerset) ; Architecture: the Dean of Carlisle, 
Mr. G. T. Clark, Mr. C. J. Ferguson, the Rev. 
J. T. Fowler, Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, Mr. 
J. H. Parker, 0.B., and the Rev. Precentor 
Venables. The temporary museum will bo 
formed under the direction of Mr. R. 8. Ferguson 
(happily Mayor of the great Border city) and 
of the Rey. T. Lees. Tho following are some of 
the places and objects of interest which will be 
visited :—Kirkoswald Castle, ‘‘ Long Meg and 
her Daughters,” Brougham Castle and Camp, 
Mayborough, Yanwath Hall, Lowther Castle, 
Penrith Castle, Rose Castle, Birdoswald Camp, 
Roman Wall, Lanercost Priory, Naworth Castle, 
Burgh-by-Sands, Holm Oultram Abbey, Uex- 
ham Priory, Housesteads (Bordovicus), North- 
umberland Lakes, Melrose Abbey, &c. 


Ir is a pity that the exhibition of modern 
English pottery now being held by the Society 
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of Arts should be restricted to a few firms. It 
represents very inadequately the progress in 
pottery recently made in England. An annual 
exhibition of English ceramics, somewhat analo- 
gous to the exhibition of pictures at the Royal 
Academy, which would be thoroughly artistic in 
spirit is a want, and a want which the Society 
of Arts, with its perfect freedom from commer- 
cial interests, could supply. The present exhi- 
bition, however, is one which in variety and 
beauty could easily be beaten by many large 
shops in London. No exhibition of modern 
English art-work in pottery can be satisfactory 
which ignores Mr. De Morgan, Mr. Martin, Mr. 
Elton, or Mr. Brannam. If Messrs. Maw and 
Co., of Broseley, are represented, why not the 
firm at Gateshead ; if Linthorpe, why not Dun- 
more; if Burslem, why not “ Burmantoft” ? 
Of course, Messrs. Doulton, with the Misses 
Barlow, the Misses Lewis, Miss Linnie Watt, 
Mr. Tinworth, and the rest of their gifted 
staff, are a host in themselves, but in their 
Lambeth ware there is a tendency to over- 
decoration and much bad design; and we 
regret to see this firm, hitherto so remark- 
able for the purity as well as the variety 
of their designs, lending themselves to foster 
the production of those shapeless realistic 
monstrosities which have lately disfigured the 
shop windows. It is bad enough when an 
attempt is made at naturalistic flowers in china, 
the material being less fitted even than wax for 
attempting to give the transparency and con- 
sistency of flowers; but even poppies, when 
modelled in clay, are not so obviously unreal 
as sea anemones. Equally bad as art and as 
fine in execution is Messrs. Minton’s large vase 
with men chained to the handles. In looking at 
them one is each moment expecting the figures 
to slip off and hang heels upwards by their 
chains, if their weight does not carry away the 
handles with them. It is a pleasure to turn 
from these things to the delicate reproductions 
of Messrs. Wedgewood’s old jasper plaques and 
the pretty inventions of M. Solon. 


Most of our readers will, we believe, re- 
member a picture by Mr. Eyre Crowe, called 
‘* Brothers of the Brush,” depicting an incident 
so familiar that its appearance on canvas took 
us by surprise, and had something comic about 
it on that very account, the brothers of the brush 
being mounted one over another on a great 
ladder against the wall of an old-fashioned 
house in the spring-time of the year, and their 
intention being to make the dingy fresh and 
the old look young again. Mr. Crowe’s incident 
is an idyll of town life, reminding us of Dr. 
Johnson’s reply when asked to walk into the 
country: ‘‘No, sir; when you have seen one 
tree, you have seen any other tree—let us walk 
down the Strand, and study human nature.” 
This picture, once seen never forgotten, has 
been admirably etched by Mr. Victor Lhuillier, 
and published by Mr. Leftvre. The etching 
possesses all the vigour and sharp realism of 
the original. 


THE death is announced at Paris, at the age 
of eighty-two, of the eminent engraver, M. Nar- 
cisse Lecomte. His engraving of ‘‘ Dante and 
Beatrice,” after Ary Scheffer, has obtained uni- 
versal recognition ; but he also engraved many 
works of Raphael and modern portraits, and 
his ‘‘Tintoret” is considered to be his che/- 
ad ceuvre. 


THE ceremony of unveiling the statue of the 
late Mariette- Pacha at Boulogne has been fixed 
for July 16, when it is hoped that not a few 
of Mariette’s English admirers may be present. 
The statue, which is in bronze and the work of 
M. A. Jacquemart, is the gift of the State ; but 
subscriptions are still asked for to complete the 
details of the monument. 


M. Ecc. Munrz has published as a pamphlet 








the two articles which he contributed to the 
March and April numbers of the Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts upon ‘‘The Rivalry between 
Michael Angelo and Rafaelle at Rome.” He 
has added a facsimile of the portrait of Michael 
Angelo in extreme old age which the late M. 
Graux discovered in the library of the Kscurial. 


THE panorama of the Battle of Champigny, 
by MM. Detaille and de Neuville, is now on 
view at Paris, and is said to be worthy of the 
fame of those accomplished ar tists. 


Tue first volume has appeared at Moscow of 
an important work by Count Uvaroff upon 
Russian archaeology. The present instalment 
deals with the Stone Age. 


M. ScHerzer, French vice-consul at Han- 
Léu, in China, has received a mission from his 
Government to visit the town of Kint-Tcheng 
and there study the processes of porcelain 
manufacture. 








THE STAGE. 


MDME. SARAH BERNHARDT AT THE 
GAIETY. 


MpME. SARAH BERNHARDT’S return to London 
is the theatrical event of the week, and nothing, 
indeed, can be more extraordinary than the long- 
continued artistry of an actress who was seem- 
ingly so fragile half-a-dozen years ago that her 
mere survival among us to-day should be a 
matter for wonder. But not only does Mdme. 
Sarah Bernhardt live—she lives in perhaps 
fuller possession than ever of her curious and 
admirable powers. Time and travel have dealt 
kindly with her; the Parisian critic complains 
a little too minutely of some lessening of the 
“ exquisiteness” of the “curve of the cheek,” 
but even the Parisian critic has to admit that 
the voix dor retains its true ring and betrays 
nothing of a baser metal. In a word, Mdme. 
Sarah Bernhardt is still herself, as of old time. 
She has appeared during the week in two parts, 
in ‘‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur” and in ‘‘ La Dame 
aux Camélias.” With the second, which is 
alike offensive and trivial in whatever dress or 
tongue it is presented, we could profitably have 
dispensed. ‘‘ La Dame aux Camélias”’ should 
have seen its day, and its day has been already 
too long. It is a vision of sickness that is 
pitiably sentimental, and of vice that is super- 
fluously stupid. We have nothing more to say 
to it. 

‘* Adrienne Lecouvreur” is another matter, 
however. While the ‘‘ Dame aux Camélias” 
was written by M. Dumas almost in the morbid 
infirmity of adolescence, ‘‘ Adrienne Lecouv- 
reur” was produced not by a poet at all, but 
by a craftsman and a playwright in a healthy 
time when his judgment wasclear. Like much 
of its author’s work, it is a little dull, but it is 
sound. The studious listener is rewarded for 
his patience as the second act progresses, and 
by the time the curtain falls full opportunity 
has been given to many players besides the 
leading actress to exhibit skill with good effect. 
But Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt is not well sup- 
ported, and so the play at the Gaiety is not as 
interesting as it might be. Two of the fellow- 
players of the great actress are people of some 
reputation. These are Mdme. Fromentin 
and M. Talbot. But Mdme. Fromentin 
is occasionally stiff, and M. Talbot is not 
seldom heavy. It has been said, with truth, 
that distinction is lacking to M. Guitry as 
Maurice de Saxe, and that the Abbé of M. 
Pascal is not the Abbé of the boudoir. The 
whole weight of the piece falls, then, on Mdme. 
Sarah Bernhardt ; and, if she invests her part 
with something less of reality than she can 
succeed in giving to a part in modern life, 
nothing worse can be said in her dispraise. 


Adrienne with her is not throughout s0 effective 
as is Frou-frou in the quarrel scene; but 
inequality is a characteristic of Mdme. Bern- 
hardt in any prolonged réle—her Frou-frou 
itself is unequal—and as Adrienne she has 
wonderful moments and opportunities, which 
she seizes to the utmost. Of these, two, woe 
take it, are particularly worthy of mention. 
The first is Adrienne’s recitation to her lover of 
La Fontaine’s fable of ‘‘ Les deux Pigeons,” 
The second is Adrienne’s denunciation of her 
rival through the medium of a strong quotation 
from Racine. In both Mdme. Bernhardt makes 
exhibition of the excellence of her art. She is 
tender and plaintive in the first, that wonderful 
instrument, her voice, uttering duly, note by 
note, an adagio or andante. And she is 
passionate and embittered in the second. On 
the whole, ‘‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur” is per- 
formed by her as it can hardly have been 
performed by anyone since Rachel. It is 
perhaps a pity that Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt’s 
appearances have so often been made the 
occasion of sensational displays, and that she 
has been spoken of in so many connexions in 
Paris first, and since then in half the great cities 
of Europe and America. To the minds of 
simple people, who like art rather than 
advertisement, and care more for the perform. 
ance than for the réclame, this has tended to 
vulgarise her. It is possible, and even natural, 
to be disinclined to associate artistic excellence 
with so tremendous and constant a publicity, 
Yet the people who have known, only too well, 
that the trumpet has been blown only too 
loudly over the achievements of the common- 
place, must take courage in the present 
instance. Neither Paris, nor America, nor 
Italy, nor Spain has spoiled the art of an 
actress whose accomplishments are as phe- 
nomenal as her success. 








STAGE NOTES. 


Mr. THomas THoRNE is introducing at the 
Vaudeville Theatre a custom we have more than 
once ventured to recommend; that is, he has 
broken on more than one occasion the run of a 
successful piece. This plan reposes the per- 
formers, who weary of the uninterrupted acting 
of the same part; and by the variety introduced 
into the playbill it allows the theatre-goer a 
greater chance of desiring to see the entertain- 
ment at any particular theatre. Lately at the 
Vaudeville ‘‘ The School for Scandal” was per- 
formed for two nights during a week in which 
‘** London Assurance” held the principal place 
in the bills, and now again a performance of 
‘*‘ Money ” has been introduced at what is prob- 
ably an early stage of the run of ‘‘ London 
Assurance.” Mr. Thomas Thorne is disposed to 
establish for the Vaudeville Theatre a repertory 
of comedy ; and, if he can succeed in making his 
most agreeable little playhouse assume the 
functions which the Haymarket discharged 
until the regular troop was disturbed by the 
advent of Mr. Sothern, he will be doing a dis- 
tinct service to the English stage. Meantime, 
he has certainly assembled a strong company 
for the performance of high comedy, and the 
movements of the company are controlled with 
intelligence. 


THE reports that Mdme. Ristori would not 
appear in London after her very long absence 
are, we are glad to hear, unfounded. ‘The great 
Italian tragedian will be seen on the boards of 
Drury Lane, playing Lady Macbeth in English, 
within about a month from this time; and slie 
will afterwards undertake a short tour in the 
provinces. 


Messrs. REMINGTON will shortly publish 4 


volume of essays on theatrical subjects by Mr. 
Mowbray Morris. 
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MUSIC. 


“ DIE MEISTERSINGER” AT DRURY 


LANE 


Haypn, after working two whole years upon 
the ‘‘ Creation,” said to someone who was im- 
patient to see the work concluded, “I spend 
much time over it because I intend it to last a 
long time.” The ‘‘ Creation” has stood the test 
of nearly a century. If the success of a 
work depends upon the time bestowed upon it, 
a long life is in store for ‘‘ Die Meistersinger,” 
for it engaged the attention of Wagner for 
more than twenty years. It was first sketched 
out in 1845, but not completed till 1867. 
The first performance of this opera took 
place at Munich on June 21, 1868, under the 
direction of Dr. Hans yon Biilow. In 1845 
Wagner, having finished ‘‘ Tannhiiuser,” re- 
solved, ‘‘ almost without premeditation,” that 
his next should be a comic opera, and his first 
idea was to present the Mastersingers, with 
Hans Sachs at their head, as a satirical supple- 
ment to his ‘‘ Battle of the Bards at the Wart- 
burg.” In the interesting Preface (signed 
0. A. B.) to H. and F. Oorder’s excellent ren- 
dering into English of Wagner’s poem, it is 
explained that, asin ‘‘ Tannhiiuser” the victory 
of virtue over vice is typified, so ‘‘ Die Meister- 
singer” represents the victory of genius, aided by 
good sense, over pedantry and conventionalism. 

Walter von Stolzing, a young Franconian 
knight, is in love with Eva, the beautiful 
daughter of Veit Pogner, the wealthy goldsmith 
of Nuremberg. As the curtain rises for the 
first act, service is being concluded in the 
church of St. Catherine. Eva, with her maid, 
Magdalena, comes out of her pew, Walther 
advances, and, after a few introductory words, 
eagerly enquires, ‘‘Are you betrothed?” He 
learns that on the following day her hand will 
be offered as a reward to the winner in a contest 
of song. Only Mastersingers can compete, and 
poor Walther is in despair; he is a poet and 
musician by nature, but knows nothing of the 
“ Tabulature,” the table of rules to be observed 
and faults to be guarded against by the scholar. 
Magdalena’s lover now appears— David, appren- 
tice to Hans Sachs, the celebrated Nuremberg 
shoemaker and poet of the sixteenth century. 
David and other apprentices commence arran- 
ging seats in the church for a meeting of the 
Masters, and Magdalenasoon persuades him todo 
his best to prepare Walther for his examination. 
David explains the ‘‘ tones” and the ‘‘ modes,” 
the ‘“‘ stanzas”? and the ‘‘stave,” but Walther 
has neither time nor inclination to listen to his 
jargon, and resolves to wring victory “only 
through verse with the proper strain.” The 
Mastersingers arrive; Walther is introduced to 
them by Pogner, to whom he is well known, 
and sings his trial song. His failure is com- 
plete; Beckmesser, one of the Masters, as 
“marker,” exhibits his slate covered with marks 
showing faults both of rhyme and rhythm com- 
mitted by the candidate. Beckmesser, as a poet, 
not of nature, but of art, could not understand, 
and therefore could have no sympathy with, the 
wild and formless, though powerful and pas- 
sionate, strains of the youth taught by nature; 
and moreover, as a suitor himself for Eva’s 
hand, he was not likely to see anything good in 
a dangerous rival. Walther is declared ‘‘out- 
sung and outdone,” although Hans Sachs tries to 
plead for the new-comer. Sachs admits that all 
in Walther’s song is not according to rule, but 
not on that account necessarily bad. 

In the second act Walther meets Eva, con- 
fesses his failure, and proposes flight. They are 
about to depart when the tuning of a lute is 
heard. It is Beckmesser, who has come to 
entertain with a serenade the lady of his love. 
Sachs from his shop has seen the meeting of 
the iovers, and, favourably disposed to both, 
resolyes to help them, but in his own peculiar 








way. He interrupts Beckmesser in his sere- 
nade, and marks all his mistakes (just as Beck- 
messer had marked Walther’s faults in the 
morning) by violent blows with a hammer on 
his last, for he is working at a pair of shoes for 
Beckmesser. Sachs sings at the top of his voice 
a quaint old song; Beckmesser shouts out his 
serenade ; the noise of the two, combined with 
the strokes of the hammer, awakens the neigh- 
bours. The quiet street is suddenly filled with 
people, fighting, singing, and shouting. This 
is the shoemaker’s opportunity. In the general 
confusion he seizes hold of Walther, drags him 
into his shop, and then sees that Eva enters her 
father’s house opposite. The crowd disperses, 
and the Watchman, with his horn, appears in 
the now silent and deserted street. 

In the third act Walther relates to Sachs a 
wonderful dream. Sachs writes it down, and 
this extemporary poem, slightly altered and 
arranged, becomes a master-song. Beckmesser 
now arrives, sees the paper with the words, and 
imagines that Sachs is going to enter himself 
as competitor. He puts the document in his 
pocket, but Sachs comes in, and, after listening 
to Beckmesser’s accusations, tells him he may 
keep the paper and make what use he likes of 
the poem. At the great contest in the Pegnitz 
meadow outside the town, Beckmesser sings 
this song, but putting it to the commonplace 
strains of his own music, and, moreover, making 
ridiculous mistakes of words, he ignominiously 
fails; and thus the defeat of Walther on the 
previous day is avenged. Sachs declares the 
poem is good if only sung properly. Walther 
comes forward, and with his own melody in- 
terprets the words. He has conquered; he 
is declared victor. Sachs is crowned with a 
laurel, Eva is radiant with joy, and thus every- 
thing ends well for all, except for the jealous 
and narrow-minded Beckmesser. 

The leading motives of the opera are heard in 
the magnificent prelude (Vorspiel). Asa piece 
of abstract music, clear and concise in form, 
and remarkable for its elaborate and effective 
workmanship, it has often filled us with admira- 
tion and delight. Now that the stately Master- 
singers, the merry apprentices, the noble-minded 
youth, and the fair maiden have all appeared 
before us in a series of exquisitely graphic 
pictures, this overture whenever performed in 
the concert-room will be listened to with double 
interest and pleasure; the titles of the motives 
will no longer be mere names, but will stimu- 
late our imagination, and help us to recal the 
scenes with which they are connected. The use 
made of Leitmotive in the course of the opera is 
most interesting and ingenious. The short 
interludes between the lines of the chorale sung 
by the congregation assembled in St. Catherine’s 
Church at the opening of the first act reveal to 
us the thoughts and feelings of the handsome 
youth leaning against a pillar of the edifice ; 
and so throughout this tirst scene, in the con- 
versation between Walther and Eva, the inces- 
santly heard love-motives naturally explain the 
situation. The characteristic little figure in 
Pogner's charming song concerning the Feast of 
St. John the Baptist is employed with delicious 
effect. It is heard an immense number of 
times, but no feeling of monotony is produced, 
so delicately and naturally is it interwoven with 
the rest of the accompaniment. Towards the 
end of the song it is effectively combined both 
with the Mastersinger’s and with the Herald’s 
motive. Another interesting and felicitous use 
of a leading theme occurs in Sachs’ mono- 
logue in the second act. He is ponder- 
ing over the melody sung by the Knight 
at the meeting of the Masters, and the whole 
of the accompaniment consists of snatches from 
that piece. Not less attractive, and perhaps 
even more wonderful, is the accompaniment to 
Sachs’ long meditation in the third act before 
the entry of Walther. To notice all the beauties 








= 


of the opera would indeed be difficult, for every 
scene is so full of charm and interest ; yet we 
would single out for special mention Walther’s 
lovely song, ‘‘ Am stillen Herd,” in the first 
act, and David’s comical explanation to Walther 
of the mysteries of the ‘‘ Tabulature ;” Beck- 
messer’s immensely funny serenade in the second 
act ; also Sachs’ quaint song, Walther’s composi- 
tion, and the quintett in the third act. The /ixale of 
the second act is a grand specimen of polyphonic 
music ; and the lovely closing strains after the 
Watchman has sounded his horn are beyond 
the power of description in words. The instru- 
mental introduction to the third act is most 
expressive ; and the great chain of choruses in 
the last scene, sung by the various trade guilds 
as they arrive at the meadow where the contest 
of song is to be held, make us regret that 
Wagner should have all but abandoned that 
particular form in his later music-dramas. 
“Die Meistersinger ” is a long work, but cer- 
tainly not a tedious one; it is full of pleasing 
variety and charming melody. Wagner's scores 
are generally spoken of as noisy. In this opera 
the orchestra employed is the usual one, with the 
exception only of a third trumpet and bass tuba. 
The score is anything but noisy; it is full 
of the most delicate effects, rich combinations, 
marked and wonderful contrasts. Wagner shows 
at times in his orchestration the grace of a 
Mozart, the grandeur of a Beethoven, and the 
ingenuity of a Berlioz. 

The performance of the work last Tuesday 
night at Drury Lane, under the direction of 
Herr Ha ns Richter, was a perfect triumph, and 
will ren der the annals of this first season ever 
memorable. J'rau Sucher in the part of the 
heroine, and Herr Winkelmann in the arduous 
part of the hero, both achieved a great and well- 
deserved success. Herr Gura as Hans Sachs 
sang and acted with very great effect. The im- 
portant and difficult rdles of Beckmesser and 
David were played to perfection by Herr P. 
Ehrke and Herr L., Landau. The parts of 
Magdalene, Pogner, and Kothner were inter- 
preted in a most satisfactory manner by Friiulein 
J. Schefsky and Herren Koegel and Kraus. 
Something more than plain, common words is 
needed to do justice to the excellence of the 
chorus-singing and of the orchestral playing. 
We must, however, be content to say that 
all concerned in the production of this master- 
piece must have worked with marvellous 
patience, energy, and good-will. The diffi- 
culties in this work are simply enormous ; 
and from the beginning to the end the strain on 
the singers and players, to say nothing of the con- 
ductor, must be intense. J.8. SHEDLOCK. 





MUSIC NOTES. 


THe last performances of the “ Nibelung’s 
Ring ” at Her Majesty’s Theatre are now ended ; 
and we are glad to learn that Herr Angelo 
Neumann is so far satisfied with the result of 
his first visit that he intends to return next year, 
and to give the ‘‘ Ring,” ‘‘ Parsifal,” and pos- 
sibly other Wagner operas. There was a marked 
improvement in the attendances at the two last 
cycles, and there is every reason to believe that, 
had the prices of admission been more moderate 
the audiences would have been still larger. 
Herr Neumann deserves great credit for his 
spirit and enterprise, and English musicians are 
greatly indebted to him for the opportunities 
afforded to them of hearing Wagner's trilogy 
without the trouble of a pilgrimage to Germany. 
Tue St. Cecilia Choir, under the direction of 
Mr. Malcolm Lawson, will give its third 
annual concert on Monday evening, June 12, 
at the Royal Academy Rooms. Tho chorus, 
which is composed entirely of ladies, will be 
accompanied by a string band, also of ladies. 
As far as we know, this is the first ladies’ 
orchestra that has been formed in London, 
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i THEATRES. 


C « OURT 
Mr. EDWARD CLARE. 


Lessee, 
(Under the direction of Mr, JoHN CLAYTON.) 
To-night, at 8.45, a new and wn ce Comedy, entitled 


PARVENU, 
will be produced, 
Preceded, at 8, pd MY LITTLE GI 


RL, 
Doors open at 7.30. Prices from 1s. to £3 3s, 
Box-office open from 11 till 5. 











LOBE THEATRE 


Manager, ae. F, MAITLAND. 
Tonight, at 8. > THOS. HARDY and ComYyNs Carr's Pastoral Drama, 
FAR FROM THE MADDING CROW 

Messrs. Charles Kelly, A. Wood, Carleton, H. E. Resell, Medwin, and J. 
H. Barnes; Mesdames Bernard- -Beere, Maggie Hunt, and Alexes Leighton. 

Preceded, at 8, by FIRST LN THE FIELD, 
by C. M. RAE 

Box-office open from 11 till 5. No booking fees. Doors open at 7.30, 

MORNING PERFORMANCE, TO-DAY, at 2.30. 


pRIN CESS’S THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 
LAST NIGHT, 
To-night, at 8.15, a new and original Drama, in five acts, 
THE LIGHTS O’ LONDON, 
by GEORGE R. Sims. 
Proceded, at 7.30, by A SIMPLE SWEEP. 
‘Business Manager, Mr. H. HERMAN, 








PRINCE of WALES'S THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and roy Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. 
To-night, at 8.40, a new wo aioe ireoe some, called 
Preceded, at 7.50,by THE MARBLE ‘ACH. 


Doors open at 7.30. Carriazes at 11, Box-otlice open daily from 11 till 5 
under the control of Mr. STAFFORD, 








R°*YALTY THEATRE. 


ager, Mr, ALEX. HENDERS 

(Under the direction of Miss Hina HiLTom, ) 
To-night, at 8.45, — G a 

New Drama, by ARTHUR A’BECK 
MADAME LA FON TAIN INic—Miss nA. HILTON, 
Preceded, at 7.30, by BOARDING SCHOO 
At 9.30, the enormously successful peters — 
SIN ] 


in which Miss Fannie Leslie and Messrs. Harry Nicholls and Fred Newham 
willappear. Dance by Mdlles, Luna and Stella. 
usical Director, Mr. M. CONELLY. Stage Manager, am J. Il, Dorne, 
Acting Manager, Mr. G. J. —— 
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Plain. Estimates furnished to Projectors of New Periodicals, for either 


| emg os Printing and Publishing.—74 and 75 Great Queen-street, 
London, W 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


puimisit SCHOOL of PAINTING 
(Short History of). By G. H. SurrpHErp, 

“This isa very useful little book.”—Academy. 

London : SAMPSON LOW & COo., 183, Fleet-strect. 
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Letters of Crodit and Circular ‘Notes issued. 
A Pamphlet, with full p 
Ist March, 1880, 
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F RANCIS RAVENSOROPT, Manager. 


PSENLX FIRE OFFICE, LomBarp STREET 


and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782, 
emnnene against Loss by Fire ‘and Lightning effected in all parts of the 


Loss claims 








d with p p Je and liberality. 
Joux J. BROOMPIELD, Seoretary. 


DEPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 


Purifies and Enriches the Blood. 

Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 

Promotes Appetite and Improves Digest _ 

Animates the Spirits and Mental Faculti 

Thoroughly recruits the general bodily heaith, and ee & proper 
healthy condition of the Nervous and Physical Forces 








FURNISH your HOUSES orAPARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


MOEDERS HIRE SYSTEM. 
The original, best, and most liberal 
Cash prices. 


No extra charze for time given. 
Nlustrated Priced Cutalogue, with full particulars of terms, postefree, 
} FF. MOEDER, 
M8, 249, 950, Totteahamecourt-road, and 19, 20, and 21, Morwell-stroet, W. 
Established 1862, 





THEATRE. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS are supplied with all the Newest Works in English and For 
the most recent Musical Publications, on the following advantageous terms :— ° , ph NER 
FIVE VOLUMES 
NINE VOLUMES THREE GUINEAS 
TWELVE VOLUMES .... +. FOUR GUINEAS 4 
And Three Extra Volumes for each additional Guinea, 


Subscribers of Three Guineas and upwards also enjoy, without further charge, all the ady 


premises attached to the Library, including Reading and Writing Rooms, Dining 
Library, Ladies’ Dining Room, &c. 


Prospectuses, with full terms of bitin ——- on essacannend 





eee ove ose eee ove eee TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 


antages of the Club 
and Smoking Rooms, a Reference 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY siti New Bonn Srreer. 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. First Award and Medal, Sydney, 1880; Melbourne, 1881. 


FRY'S COCOA EXTRACT 


GUARANTEED PURE COCOA ONLY. 


It is strongly recommended to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa, 


‘Tt is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W. W.& 
Analyst, Bristol. 


“Tf properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.’ 


Food, Water, and Air, ‘idited by Dz. Hassatt. 
Try also FRY’S CARACAS COcoA.— “A delicious preparation.” 


FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS ewuniel | to J. §. FRY & SONS. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, Lerge Bottles. 1s. 6d. Restores the Colour to Gray Hair in afew 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. days. The best, safest, and cheapest, Quite eyual to expensive ones 
. Hold by C hemists end Hairdressers. 
(Twenty doors west of Mudic’s Library.) “ 


Sroppaxt, F.1.C., F.C.8., City 


OCKYER’SSULPHURHAIR RESTORER. 








say, with unique powers ot | (TARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A 


fluid bination for Der of the Liver, particularly when 
arising from slight congestion, By gently stimulating the action of the 
liver, and slightly moving the bowels, the heavy, drowsy feeling, with 
sensations of fulness, headache, pain beneath the shoulders, and other 
Indications of Dyspepsia are removed. Taraxacum and Podophyllinis 
much safer than calomel or blue pill, and quite as effective for removing 
bile.—Prepared by J. PErreR, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London, whose 
name must be on the label.—Bottles 2s 9d. and 4s. 6d. each. 80.4 b: by all 
Chemists. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
B2AND & CO’S OWN SAUCE, 


ours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
Ported MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 





AUTOTYPE P t Ph 
artistic expression. 


AUTOTYPE is celebrated for its noble Collection of Copies of the OLD 
MASTERS, and for numerous fine examples of MODERN ART. 


MUSEO DEL PRADO, MADRID. 


ISSUE of 397 AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of PAINTINGS in this 
Celebrated Gallery. 


THE LIBER STUDIORUM 


J. M. W. TURNER, R.A., 
Reproduced in Facsimile by the Autotyne Process, and accompanied with 
Notices of each Plate by the Rev, SCOPFORD BROOKE, M.A, Publishing 
in Three Volumes, each containing Twenty-four Llustratious, price Four 
Guineas per Volume, Volume the First now ready, containing :— 
1, Bridge, with Goats, | 13, Marine Dablers. 








2. Hindoo Devotions. | 14, Sunset. Also 

3. Raglan Castle, Abbe ” =e arte’ ee “ = < 
4. Crypt, Kirkstall Abbey. 6, Dunstanborough Castle, - ri hy 

5. Sketch for Shipping. 17. A Calm. se SSENCE of BEE! , BEEF TEA, 

6, Sketch for Sea-piece. + Me de Thun, 

7. Mill near Grand Chartreuse, 9, Bas - » 
8. Canal, Lock, and Windmill, 20. Procris and Cephalus, URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
9, Holy Island Cathedral. 21. Jason. 
10, Falls of the Clyde, 22. Hind-Ilead Hill. 

11, Norham Castle. 25, East Gate, Winchelsea, 
12. Ditto, from “* River Scenery.” 24. Bridge, with Cows. 


GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


Detached Plates of this Edition of the “* Liber,” with the Commentary 
appertaining, are sold at 3s. 6d, 


PURNER’S ETCHINGS 
FOR THE | 
“ LIBER STUDIORUM.” 


Twenty-five of these Celebrated Etchings, in Autotype Facsimile, are now 
ready, Hulf-a-Crown each ; or the Set can be obtained, elegantly bound in 
cloth, at Three Guineas. 





CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 


SOLE ADDRESS— 
11, LITTLE SfANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


BLINDNESS 


T LEAST ONE-FOURTIL of those 


suffering from BLINDNESS can clearly trace their calamity to the 
GALLERY, 74, New Oxford-street, W.C, ! use of COMMON SPECTACLES, imperfectly adapted to their sight by 


Director of Works, J. R. SAWYER. | ignorant pretenders to optical science, 


| MR. HENRY LAURANCE, F.S.S. 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 


| 

8, Endsleigh Gardens, Euston Square, London, 

; oan be personally consulted, and his IMPROVED SPECTACLES supplicd, 

TP T TIOKWT 1 M " | at the above address daily (Saturdays and Sundays excepted) from Wto 4, 

r OURIST rICKETS Ww ill be issued fr om Mr, LAURANCE'S engagements at various institutions preveut him from 

MAY IsT to the 3isT OCTOBER, 1832. being personally consulted at any other time. 

. . —_ . a ’ ’ Sir JULIUS BENEDICT, Manchester-square, London, writes:—‘“ I have 

— one evo Tene Debian and Feaguemensn, tsoned ty the Company. | tried the principal optic cians in London wi ithout succe! 88, but your spectacles 
Derby, Apri), 1882, | suit me admirably, both for re: ading and walking. 

glasses as compared with others is really surprising.” 


SUMMER TOURS in SCOTLAND. Dr. BiRp, 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 
of special pnotographic excellence and wide application. 


To adorn at little cost the walls of Home with Artistic Masterpieces, | 
visit the AUTOTYPE FINE*AkKT 
General Manager, W. 8. Brrp. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 





TOURIST ARKANGEMENTS, 1882, 





JOUN NOBLE, General Manager. ,, Phe clearness of your 


Chelmsford, late Surgeon-Major W.E.M., writes:—** 1 
could not have believed it possible that my sight could have been so much 
T @ W ‘ \4 improved and admirably reiicved at my age (82). I can now read the 
LASGO and the HIGHLANDS smallest print, although suffering from cataract on the right eye.” 
(Keyal Route via Crinan and Caledonian Canals).—Royal Mail Mr. LAURANCE’S Pamphlet on Spectacles, free by post, coutaining 200 
Steamer “ COLUMBA” or “ IONA,” from GLASGOW, DAILY, at’ 7 a.m, | testimonials similar to above, including John Lowe, Esq., M.1D)., 3.1 


.. Lymn. 
Physician to H.K.H. the P’rince of Wales ; Ven. Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton ; 


Lieut.-Gen, Macmillan, Brentwood; The Kev. Mother Abbess, 8. Mary's 
Abbey, Hendon; John Death, Esy., J.P., Mayor of Cambridge; arb 
Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, Byculla ; Baron Dowleans, Calcutta ; Major Priav 


from GREENOCK, at 9 A.M., conveying, in connection with his West High- 
land Steamers, Passengers for Oban, Fort-William, Inverness, Lochawe, 
Skye, Gairloch, Staffa, lona, Glencoe, Stornoway, &c. Official Guide, 3d.; 
Illustrated, 6d, and Is., by post, or at W. Il, SMITH & SON’s Railway Book- 





stalls,—Time Bill, with ap and Fares, free from the Owner, DAVID 
MACBRAYNE, 119 Hope-street, Glasgow, 


The Avenue, Brixton-rise ; &e. 
Established 97 years, Consultation free, 
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AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “GUILTY, OR 
NOT GUILTY.” 

This day is published. 


TRASEADEN HALL 


** When George the Third was King.” 
By Masor- Gevrran W. G. HAMLEY, 
Author of * Guilty, or Not Guilty,” ‘‘ The House of Lys.” 
3 vols., post 8vo, 25s. 6d. 
*** Traseaden Hall’ is the best novel Gen. Hamley has written, and is one 
of the best novels of the time.”— Academy. 





This day is published. 


DICK’S WANDERING. 


By JULIAN STURGIS, 
Author or “ Little ‘Comedies, et Accomplished Gentleman,” 
* John-a-Dreams," 


3 vols., post 8vo, 25s. 6d. 








This day is pnblished. 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“The anonymous author of the satirical romance before us has achieved 
a very remarkable success—a success remarkable chiefly in the very point 
just noticed, that of sustained congruity and coherence. . . The 
sketch of the Royal Academy Exhibition—the pictures, the visitors. the 
criticisms—under the altered condition of things, is a small miracle of 
cleverness. . The book, as a whole, ought to be read by everybody 
who has the wit to appreciate it with a great deal of pleasure and amuse- 
ment.”—Saturday Review. 
*** The Revolt of Man’ is decidedly clever. It projects the reader at once 
a hundred yeare ahead of the present generation, into a state of things in 
which woman is supreme, . « This enterprising and skilful burlesque. 
It is a happy idea well worked out, and must rank amongst the best 
literary confections of its kind.”— Athenaeum. 


Edinburgh and London: Wittim Bracxwoop & Sons. 


NEW 











E SSRS. WYMAN 


BOOKS, 





& SONS’ 


New } Novel, crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. fd. 
\REYSTONE ABBEY. By 


Foster, Author of “ An Author's Story,” &c. 


EmIty | 





. | 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 6:1, | 
| 

! 


LD FACES in ODD PLACES. By 


. URBAN Rus. Containing Tales of aa and Scandal about High 
Stilts our Town, and Quarreltown our Villace. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, price . 3s. 6d. | 
OBLE INFLUENCE and HOW to} 


OBTAIN IT: a Manual for Young Men. By JAMES COPNER, 
M.A., Vicar of Elstow. 


London : WYMAN & SONS, 74 end 75, Great Queen-street, W.C. 


In square Sten tinted wrapper, price 6d., post-free. 


HOW TO ESTIMATE THE TRUE WORTH 

OF A PICTURE. 

A NEW METHOD OF SYSTEMATIC CRITICISM. 
By AN OLD ORITIC. 


_Lonfon: ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





In feap. ®vo, on hand- made paper, rough edges, price 4s. 6d., post-free, 


A POET’S HARVEST HOME: 


Belig One Hundred Short Poems. 
By WILLIAM BELL SCOTT, 


**A speciality of the volume is its entire reliance for poetic effects upon 
the simple language of Nature.”—A thenaeum. 

** A revelation of a tender, thoughtful, loving, and loveable personality, 
solidly centred in large-hearted humane sentiment, by no means indiflerent 
to the humorous side of life, yet profoundly impressed by its mysteries.” 

Academy. 

**Life has been more beneficent to Mr. Scott than to most men ; he has 
found beauty in many places, and neglected it in none. 

Notes and Queries. 

**Many of the poems are not merely serious, but poignantly pathetic. 
There is always the same freshness, the same entire absence of affectation,” 

Pall Mali Gazette. 
London: Eu LioT S8roc cK, 62, | Paternoster-row, E.C, 





DR. JOHN BROWN’S ESSAYS, 


Now ready, New Edition, with Additions. 


HORAE SUBSECIVAE. First Series. 
By JOHN BROWN, M.D. 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 7s. 6d, 





Containing— 
Locke and ee. Edward Forbes, 
Dr. Andrew Com’ Dr. Adams of Banchory. 
Dr. Henry Manshatt and Military Henry Vaughan. 


Hygiene. Excursus Ethicus. 
Art and Science: a Contrasted Professor Syme. 
Parallel. Dr. Jobn Scott. 


Sir Robert Christison. 


Our Gideon Grays. 
| Lectures on Health. 


Dr. Andrew Brown and Sydenham. 

Free Competition in Medicine. 
“The whole volume is full of wit and wisdom. . will bea 

medical classic like the * Religio Medici.’ "—Ldinburgh Medical yp hmroe 9 





Now ready, Tenth Edition. 


HORAE SUBSECIVAE. Second Series. | 
By JOHN BROWN, M.D. 
In 1 vol., crown vo, 7s. 6d, 
Containing— 
Tetter to John Cairns, D.D. Our Dogs. 
Dr. Chalmers. Notes on Art. 
Dr. George Wilson, “Oh, I’m Wat, Wat !” 
Her Last Half-Crown, Education Through the Senses. 
Queen Mary’s Child-Garden. 
ATXINOIA—Nearness of the NOY=—Presence of Mind 
—ETSTOXIA: Happy Guessing. 
The Black Dwarf’s Bones. | ** With Brains, Sir!” 
Nab and his Friends. Arthur IL. Hallam. 


** He speaks to us ont of the riches of a storied past with all the charm of 
one who knew and loved it well; and his manner is so sympathetic, and 
his touch so gentle and exquisite, that we always feel he knows and loves 
the present with the truest and largest of hearts.”—Literary World. 











Now ready, Third Edition. 


HORAE SUBSECIVAE. Third Series. 
By JOHN BROWN, M.D. 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Containing— 
Jeems the Doorkeaper. 
Sir FE. Landseer’s Picture, “ There's | 
Life in the Old Dog yet” &e. | 


a 

John Leech. 

A Jacobite Family. 

Mystifications. 

Miss Stirling Graham of Duntrune. The Enterkin, 

Thackeray's Death. The Duke of Athole. 

Marjorie Fleming. Struan. 

Minchmoor. Dick Mihi, or Cur, why ? 

“In Clear Dream and Solemn FE. V. K, to his Friend in Town. 
Vision.” | Sir Henry Raeburn, 


“Pr, John Brown's humour, pathos, and geniality are acknowledged 
qualittes. . We end with a hearty recommendation of the book to 
readers of almost every variety of taste, for they will find here scores of 
stories which will make them laugh or shudder, or feel a great disposition 
to ery."—Saturdon Review. 

“In this new volume of the ‘ Horace Subsecivae’ Dr. John Brown has 
given us some more of bis pleasant and discursive essays on men and 
beasts."—Paill Mall Gazette. 

* One very obvious characteristic of these papers is their appearance of 
ease and spontaneity. They impress us as the work of one full of his sub- 
ject, and delighted with it.”—A cademy. 

“With two exceptions the essays and sketches are all racy of the 
Northern soil.”—S*. James's Gazette. 

** The author of * Rab and bis Friends’ has published a volume of stray 
papers in which many delightful glimpses will be found of old E dinburgh 
society.” — Dundee Advertiser. 

** To see another work of Dr. John Brown is pleasant unto the eyes as to 
see the face of an old friend.”—Scotsman, 

**'There is in almost every one of Dr, Brown's inimitable papers such an 
* eeriness ’ as befitteth best only the hours of darkness.”—Spectator, 

** He has not- a little of Mr. Ruskin’s love of nature, but his humour and 
his wide human affections preserve him from the eviis of over-intensity.” 

onconformist. 

“The author of ‘ Rab and his Friends’ has a place apart among con- 
temporary essayists. His manner and his matter are alike peculiar to 
himseif.”"—A thenaeum, 














SEPARATE PAPERS, 


EXTRACTED FROM ‘‘HORAE SUBSECIVAE.” 





Now ready, Second E +. on, imp. 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt 
edges, 3s. Gl. ; in paper covers, Is, 6d. 


Te ‘ea ~ : 
ONGS for LITTLE SINGERS in the 
K SUNDAY SCIIOOL and IIOME, Composed by HENRY KiNG Lewis, 

** All that he has written is bright and cheerfal.”—Lducation, 

** This is a charming book for the young folk.”"—Christian World, 

“Vastly superior to much thet ‘little singers’ are condemned to learn 
and sing m the present day.”"—Church Sunday School Magazine. 

** Parents and teachers who wish to obtain words and music thoroughly 
adapted to the capacities and proclivities of children, will find such here in 
abundance. Most, if not all, the songs have duly undergone the scrutiny of 
u committee of 200 juvenile musicians, have been performed by them in 
public, and have pleased young and old alike.”—Quaver. 

London ; HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row. 


THE PEOPLE'S EDITION. 


jx NiGH TS ILLUSTRATED SHAK- 
SPERE.—Now ready, 
HAM i. ET. 
Wit —otes and Illustrations. Price 6d. 
Neas-y ready, ROMEO and JULIET, uniform with the above. 
London: J, 8. Vintur & Co, (LIMITED), 26, Ivy-lane, 





RAB and his FRIENDS. With India Proof | 


Portrait of the Author after Faed, and Seven India Proof Illustrations 
after Sir G. Harvey, Sir J. Noel Paton, Mrs. Blackburn, and G,. Reid, | 
K.S.A. Demy 4to, cloth, 9s. 

RAB and his FRIENDS. Cheap Illustrated Edition. 
Square |2mo, ornamental wrapper, ls, 

RAB and his FRIENDS.  Fifty-eighth Thousand. 
Price 6a. : 

OUR DOGS. Nineteenth Thousand. Price 6d. 

“WITH BRALNS, SIR!” Seventh Thousand. 
Price 6d. 

MINCHMOOR. ‘Tenth Thousand. Price 6d. 

THE ENTERKIN. Seventh Thousand. 

JEEMS the DOORKEEPER. 
Price 6d. 

MARJORIE FLEMING: a Sketch. 


Thousand. Price 6d. 


Price 6d 
Twelfth Thousand. 





| 3 EVERLEY’S ROLL of HONOUR: 
BEING 
SKETCHES of the WORTHIES of BEVERLEY. 
By EpuuND WRIGGLESWORTH, 
Author of “ History’s Komance,” &c. 
Price, in cloth, 2s. ; p half-cale, gilt edges, 4s, 


Beverley : GREEN & SON, Market-place. 
London : W. Kent & Co., Paternoster- “row. 
‘And all Booksellers, 














PLAIN WORDS on HEALTH. 


Thousand. Price 6d. 
ARTHUR HALLAM. 
2s. 6d., cloth, gilt edges. 
| SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER to the LIFE 


| the REV, JOUN BROWN, D.D. Second Edition. Price 2s. 


| 
Sixteenth | 
Twenty-seventh | 





| Edinburgh : DAvip Dovetas ; and all Booksellers. 


Price 2s., sewed; and | 
| Jeatfreson’s Book about Doctors. 


13, Great Marlborough-street, 


HURST & BLACKETT’'S 
NEW WORKS. 


PLAIN SPEAKING. ‘By the 


ofc of m..J HALIFAX. ” 1 vol., crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 

* Plai * to all who like amusing, wholesome, 
on teen reading. “The contents of Mrs. Craik’s volume are of the 
most multifarious kind ; but all the papers are good and ate, and one, 
at least, of them of real importance.”. '—St. James's Gaze 


GRIFFIN, AHOY! A Yacht Cruise 


to the LEVANT, sas WANDERINGS in EGYPT, a the HOLY 
LAND, GREECE, and ITALY in 1881. By General E. H. MAXWEL L, 
c.B. 1 vol., with Illustrations, lds. 
** The cruise of the * Griffin’ affords bright and amusing reading from its 
beginning to its end. General Maxwell writes in so frank and easy a style 
that the reader follows him with pleasure.”—Morning Pi 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARON. 


ETAGE for 1882, Under the especial Patronage of her Majesty, and 
Corrected by the Nobility. Fifty-first Edition. 1 vol., royal 8V0, with 
the Arms beautifully engraved, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 3ls, 6d, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 











A FAITHFUL LOVER. By Mrs, 


MACQUOID, Author of “ Patty,” “* Diane,” &c. 3 vols. 


‘DONOVAN. By Edna Lyall, 


Author of ** Won by Waiting.” 3 vols. 

“This novel is thoroughly well written. It is full of scenes which prove 
the author’s powers of observation and description. It contains variety of 
incident and has much real merit, The character of Donovan is powerfull 
drawn.”—Jorning Post. y 


IRIS. By Mrs. Randolph, Author 


of ** Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 

“Mrs. Randolph's ‘Iris’ has all the pleasant characteristics which are 
peculiar to the writer, As usual, the story is refined, agreeable, and 
interesting throughout.”—John B: 

“Mrs. Kandolph paints the manners and the characters of modern society 
without resorting to realistic conversation. Meaders may be sure of beiug 
pleased with her story.”—Daily Telegraph. 


A BROKEN LILY. By Mrs, 


MORTIMER COLLINS, 3 vols. 
“* This novel has many points of interest, and the construction is work- 
manlike and — There is much that is clever and amusing in the 
story.”—John Bul 


THE RAPIERS of REGENT’s 


PARK, By JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, Author of “ Live it Down,” 
“Lottie Darling,” &c. SECOND EDITION. 3 vols. 

“Mr. Jeaffreson’s new story is both ingenious and entertaining. Miss 
Rapier is a well-marked and decidediy original character, Altogether, 
*The Rapiers of Regent’s Park’ is lively reading.”—Times. 

“One of the most effective and exciting of modern novels, combining 
judicious sensation with clever analyses of character, and a descriptive 
power which leaves nothing to be desired.” —Morning Post. 


DOROTHY’S VENTURE. By Mary 


CECIL HAY, Author of ** Old Myddelton’s Money,” y SECOND 
EDITION. 3 vols. 


REDEEMED. By Shirley Smith, 


Author of * His Last Stake,” &c. 3 vols. (Next week. 
FOURTH AND CHEAPER EDITION, 1 vol., 6s,, bound. 


SOPHY;; or, the Adventures of a Savage, 


By VIOLE: T FANE, Author of “Denzil Place,” &c, 
FOURTH AND CHEAPER EDITION, 1 vol., 6s., bound. 


MY LORD and MY LADY. 


By Mrs. FORRESTER, Author of “ Viva,” “‘ Mignon,” &c. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 


Each Work complete in 1 vol., price 5s, (any of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 
Sir J. pt] MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, POYNTER, FOSTER, 
TENNIEL, SANDYS, . > HUGHEs, SAMBOURNE, Ke. 


HURST & BLACKETT'S 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 
Sam Slick’s Nature and Human ! Barbara’s aed By Amelia B, 
Nature, Edwar 
John Halifax, Gentleman. ‘Life Ld Teving. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
The Crescent and the Cross. By | No C 
Eliot Warburton. Christian’ 's Mistake. By the Author 
Nathalie. By Miss Kavanagh. of * John Halifax.’ 
A Woman's Thoughts about | AlecForbes. By George MacDonald, 
Women. By the Author of .D. 
* John Halifax.’ 
Adam Graeme. Sy Mrs. Oliphant. 
Sam Slick’s Wise Saws. * John Halifax.’ 
Cardinal Wiseman’s Popes. Dixon's New America. 
A Life for a Life. By the Author | Robert Falconer. By George Mac* 
of * John Halifax.’ Donald, LL.D. 
Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. The Woman’s Kingdom. By the 
Margaret and her Bridesmaids. Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 
Sam Slick’s Old Judge. Annals of an Eventful Life. By 6. 
Darien. By Eliot Warburton. W. Dasent, D.C.L. 
Sir B. Burke’s Family Romance. David Elginbrod. By George Mac 
The Laird of Norlaw. By Mrs. Donald, LL.D. 
Oliphant. A Brave "Lady. By the Author of 
The Englishwoman in Italy. ‘John Halifax.’ 
Nothing New. By the Author of | Hannah, sy the Author of * Joho 
‘Joun Halifax.’ | Halifax 
Freer’s Life of Jeanne d’Albret. Sam Slick? 's Americans at Home. 
The Valicy of a Hundred Fires, The Unkind Word. By the Author 
Burke's Komance of the Forum, of ‘John Halifax.’ 
Adéle. By Miss Kavanagh. A Rose in June. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Studies from Life. By the Author of | My Little Lady. By E. Frances 
*Joln Halifax.’ Poynter. 
Grandmother's Money. Phebe, Junior. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Life of Marie Antoinetie, by 
Mistress and Maid. By the Author Professor C. D. Yonge 
f * John Halifax.’ | Sir Gibbiec. By George * MacDonald, 
Les Misérables. By Victor Hugo. | LL.D. 
St. Olave's, Young Mrs, Jardine. By the Author 
| Lost and Saved. By the Hon. Mrs, of * John Halifax.’ 
| Lord Brackenbury. By Amelia B, 
Edwards, 





L, 
Agnes. By Mrs. Oliphant 
A Noble Life. By the Author of 








Norton 
Sam Slick’s American Humour. 
———— 
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